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COMMUNICATIONS. 


DR. PORTER’S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO. V. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theo 
logical Seminary, Andover. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Some general results of the revivals I have been describing, 
are now to be mentioned. 

The cases of apostacy, which occur among hopeful subjects 
of renewing grace, always constitute an interesting topic of en 
quiry in narratives of revivals. ‘These cases are lamentalle 
indeed, if we regard only the individuals who thus apostatize ; 
but: beyond comparison more lamentable still, if we take into 
view the consequences to the cause of religion generally 
Hence, in estimating the character of a past revival, the most 
judicious Ministers and Christians, have thought proper to ask, 
“What proportion of its professed subjects have fallen away ?” 
Such an enquiry is reasonable, because it enters fundamentally 
into the principles of that revival, and the methods in which it 
was conducted. 

In reviewing the glorious work of God, of which I have un- 
dertaken to give you some account, the fact is to be stated, to 
the honor of divine grace, and as a just testimony to the wis- 
dom and fidelity of those who were the chief instruments in 
promoting this work, that the cases of apostacy were very 
few. The Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee, in referring to a revival, 
which prevailed among his people sixteen years before, men- 
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tions one hundred and ten who united with the church, among 
whom. there were afterwards a few apostacies ; but in the nar- 
rative of two subsequent revivals, he states no instance of this 
sort. Lixcepting ‘the above case, all these narratives, while 
they have special respect to this point, and while they extend 
to a compass of many hundred miles, and were generally writ- 
ten after a lapse of time sufficient for a full developement of 
character, in the professed converts, yet mention but ¢hree in- 
stances of apostacy, among the thousands that were added to 
the church. Besides these, a few others are referred to, as hay- 
ing entertained hopes, who fell away, without lLaving made a 
profession of religion. 

Now, on the supposition that there were more cases of defec- 
tion, and even many more than are included in this statement, 
still I presume that the real fact, as to the small number of such 
defections, is without a parallel in the history of the church. 
But results so unusual did not take place without the influence 
of causes adequate to account for them. Before these revivals, 
the prevalent strain of preaching, for a considerable period, had 
been such as to promote sound, doctrinal knowledge in the 
churches. In all the means too, which were employed for car- 
rying forward these revivals, ministers proceeded with their 
eyes fixed on certain things, which were then universally re- 
garded as the mistakes of good men, in similar seasons of 
divine influence that were past. It was perfectly well remem- 
bered what an overwhelming tide,—partly of sectarian acrimo- 
ny, and partly of unhallowed prejudice against all evangelical 
religion, came in upon the church, from the grievous indiscre- 
tions of Davenport and others about 1740. It was remember- 
ed that the fanatical excesses of that period were followed by a 
dire reaction, in which, for a third of a century, special divine 
influence was withdrawn from the land. These facts, after the 
modern period of revivals commenced, made ministers cautious 
in their management. There were, indeed, occasional indis- 
cretions. During a powerful work of grace, which prevailed in 
my childhood, a zealous preacher, at the close of a public lec- 
ture, called on all impenitent sinners, “ who would then make 
up their minds to be on the Lord’s side,” to rise and declare 
that purpose by speaking aloud. Scores of hearts in the as 
sembly were ready to burst with deep anxiety, but the incon- 
gruity of such a proposal, in the regular worship of God, was 
instinctively and generally felt. After a dead silence of a few 
moments, five or six men rose, and made the declaration which 
was desired. I was old enough to observe them all as they 
spoke ; but among the blessed fruits of that work, not one of 
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these was numbered, and some of them soon became open infi- 
dels. But one other instance like this occurred within my 
knowledge, till I became a preacher myself, and not one, in all 
the revivals during my pastoral life. 

The small number of apostacies attending these revivals, I 
must now add, was owing to the ample instructions given by 
ministers, as to the evidences of grace, and the incessant warn- 
jngs on the dangers of self-deception. As this is a point of 
much practical importance, I shall here give some extracts, as 
a specimen of the manner in which ministers were accustomed 
to treat these subjects. 

The Rev. Asahel Hooker, at the close of a revival among 
his people, says of the hopeful converts, ‘“‘ They have generally 
conducted hitherto as well as could reasonably be expected. It 
is hoped that their religion will not be as the early cloud, and 
the morning dew that passeth away. But it is greatly to be 
feared that all will not persevere,—that some will be found with 
a lamp of profession, but no oil in their lamp. ‘ Many will say 
unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not ate and 
drank in thy presence ? to whom he will say, ‘ Depart from 
me, | never knew you.’” Again he says, “‘ Whether all those 
who appear to have set out, and to run well for the present, 
will hold on their way, and obtain the prize of their high call- 
ing, must be finally known by the event. If some, of whom 
the best hopes have been entertained, should make shipwreck 
of the faith, return again to folly, and thus evince that they 
were never cleansed from their filthiness, it will determine no 
characters but their own. Some may have deceived both 
themselves and others, and their last state may be worse than 
the first.” 

The Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, in the same spirit, says, “ When 
I find Peter, an Apostle, deceived in Simon Magus, and hear 
him, when speaking of the faith of Silvanus, using the cau- 
tious language, ‘a faithful brother, as | suppose,’ it makes me 
tremble for fear how we shall hold out. We cannot tell what 
shall be on the morrow, and man is ignorant of the heart. 
Hence my desire is, that all whom I have alluded to in the 
above narration, will remember that this is not an hour of 
boasting, but of putting on the harness; and that it still re- 
mains to be proved from their fruits, whether they have true 
religion or not.” 

It were easy to fill pages with similar quotations, but I will 
add only one more, from Rey. Joseph Washburn. “I would 
remark further, with respect to those whose experiences have 
been now related, and all who entertain a hope, and have been 
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respected in this narrative, that, after all, it is very possible they 
may be deceived. We speak of them as hopeful converts, ang 
we are bound in charity to do so, while they do not contradict 
their professions by their external deportment. But the Lord 
trieth the hearts. Whether their relief from distress, and pre- 
sent hopes are the consequence of a renewed, humble heart, or 
of their being left to blindness and self-deception, must be de- 
cided by their conduct, and by the light of the great day. Ag 
yet we have not been pained with any instances of special 
apostasy ; but it is not improbable that among so many, some 
may prove to be stony ground hearers. May God, who alone 
is able, keep them from falling, and strengthen, establish, settle 
them, that they be not moved away from the hope of the Gos. 
pel; and that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things.” 

The above extracts are sufficient to show what was the gen- 
eral habit of ministers in warning their hearers against that 
presumptuous confidence, which is the prolific origin of aposta- 
cies, in revivals. A zeal perhaps equally sincere with theirs, 
but more impetuous, may censure the course they pursued, as 
cautions to an extreme. I cannot view this censure as just, 
while I regard the solid fruits of a revival as consisting in the 
addition to the church of ‘such as shall be saved ;’ hot such as 
will become apostates and reprobates. 

Among the happy fruits of these revivals, the decided tone 
of practical piety which they produced, ought to be mentioned. 

It was a common thing that the hopeful converts exhibited 
a strong desire for wmprovement in religious knowledge. 
The time which had been employed by the young in scenes of 
frivolous amusement, and by the more advanced in idle con- 
versation, was devoted to the study of the Bible, and other use- 
ful books, and to attendance on meetings designed especially to 
promote their advancement in intellectual and spiritual know- 
ledge. Under this impulse of religious feeling, the progress ac- 
tually made by many, in a correct understanding of Christian 
doctrines, was greater in one month, than it had been during 
their whole lives. As to the people of my own charge, I can- 
not speak on this subject, without recollections of the most in- 
tense interest. Irom the beginning of my ministry, my atten- 
tion had been directed towards one standing obstacle to the 
preacher’s success, namely, that the greater proportion of his 
hearers come to the sanctuary, expecting to be merely passive 
under his preaching. They calculate to understand and feel, 
only so far as he compels them to understand and feel. It 
would be out of place to dwell on this point, except to mention 
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one of the measures adopted, to transform this class of persons 
from passive into active hearers of the Gospel. This was a 
meeting of the young people, once in two weeks, at which each 
one was al liberty to give in a written composition, on some 
important subject, previously assigned, and on which it was 
my usage previously to preach. When this anticipated sermon 

ras delivered, the aspect of the whole assembly was that of 
eager listening, to the discussion of a subject, on which one 
or more in a large proportion of the families was expecting to 
write, in preparation for the public meeting. It must suffice to 
add, (for there is no room for details,) that the youthful converts 
trained in this manner, rapidly outstripped, in religious know- 
ledge, the older members of the church. Indeed, they surpass- 
ed in their attainments, the most sanguine hopes that 1 had 
entertained. ‘lhe habit of active, intelligent attention to preach- 
ing, Which thus became established in the congregation, par- 
ticularly the younger part of it, was a subject of spec lal remark 
to ministers, who occasionally preached in my pulpit. 

Wherever these revivals prevailed, they were attended by a 
manifest increase in the religious observance of the Sabbath, 
and the duties of family religion. 

The narrative from Killingly, Conn. says, that previous to 


this season, “public worship was greatly neglected by many 
whole families, but now we see them flocking to hear the word 
of God, on the Sabbath, and at other seasons. In our public 


meetings the solemnity is like going to the judgment. While 
there were formerly but very few w ho called upon the name of 
the Lord, - family prayer, now almost whole neighborhoods 
have engaged in this duty ; so that if one were to pass among 
them, at certain seasons, he would be constrained to say,— 
Surely God is in this place ;—parents devoting themselves, 
their little ones, and all that they have, to the Lord.” It was 
acommon testimony of these narratives, that the attention giv- 
en to family religion was much greater, some of them say “ ten 
limes greater,” than it had formerly been. 

Another memorable fruit of these revivals was seen in the 
harmony that existed among Christians. 1 have adverted 
to two important causes which operated to produce this harmo- 
ny,—first, the thorough system of doctrinal preaching, which 
prevailed, and by which the churches were prepared to embrace 
those views of evangelical truth which were correct, without 
falling into angry collision about them, during a revival. And, 
secondly, the happy, I might say, perhaps, unexampled agree- 
ment of ministers among themselves, as to the proper means of 
conducting these revivals. 


*11 
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In the great outpouring of the Spirit, under the preaching of 
Whitefield-and his associates, families and churches were rent 
asunder with violent divisions. Wrath, bitterness, and evil 
speaking, were too prevalent among the professed friends of re- 
ligion, and even among ministers. But as God in his mercy 
would have it, in the revivals of 1800, &c. things were in a 
state totally different. Ministers had but one heart and soul, 
All drank into one spirit, preached one Gospel, and cast their 
influence into one common stock; each laboring in his own 
sphere, and still aiming to encourage the heart, and strengthen 
the hands of his brethren, in every possible way. Nor did this 
seem to be any other than a matter of course. I did not dream 
of heartburnings and clashing influence among ministers, in 
revivals too, till I lived to witness these things amid other scenes 
than those where my happy lot was originally cast. It would 
be a testimony to the sanctifying power of the Gospel, at once 
unquestionable and delightful, if I should enwmerate the in- 
stances in which stubborn, and protracted, and apparently in- 
curable divisions in school-districts, parishes, and towns, and 
what is ordinarily the most hopeless form of dissension, the ac- 
rimony of political strife, were hushed into tranquillity by a re- 
vival of religion. It is enough to say that contentions, involv- 
ing individuals, and families, and extending often to entire 
communities,—threatening most disastrous consequences, were 
quietly submerged in the great concerns of the soul and eterni- 
ty. In many instances, those who had been, for years, arrayed 
against each other, in the ranks of opposing parties, bowed to- 
gether before the heart-subduing influence of the Gospel, sat 
down together as brethren at the table of their common Lord, 
and found his banner over them to be love. 

Another conspicuous trait in the influence of these revivals, 
was, that they taught ministers humility. ‘Those whose la- 
bors were most signally blest for the conversion of sinners, were 
the same men who took the lowest place before God in prayer, 
ascribing all the success of their ministrations to Him. Scarce- 
ly was a sermon heard, or an address to the throne of grace, 
which did not distinctly recognize the sentiment of Paul,— 
“ Neither he that planteth is any thing, nor he that watereth, 
but God that giveth the increase.” One of the most eminent 
ministers of that period* said to me, “I never fully understood 
the Apostle’s comparison of ministers to “ earthen vessels,” till I 
saw, in a revival, the utter inefficacy of my own preaching to 
save a single soul, without divine influence.” Another of them 


* Rev. Asahel Hooker. +t Rev. Jeremiah Hallock. 
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said, “ There is joy and hope in God ; and I desire to be thank- 
ful to him, that he has allowed me to stand and behold his 
glorious work ; though I must confess that I never felt so use- 
jess since I entered on the ministry. God hath wrought; and 
to his name be all the glory.” It was in mercy to the church- 
es, that the predominant influence in the management of these 
revivals, was among men of this spirit ;—men who were not 
disposed to overrate their own instrumentality, and who were 
qualified to estimate with candor the labors of their brethren. 
Rash, heady, censorious ministers, if there were such, had no 
opportunity to become conspicuous. Indeed, during all these 
wonderful displays of divine mercy, over so great an extent of 
country, and for so long a period, I never heard of a single 
vainglorious preacher, thrusting himself into the sphere of reg- 
ular pastors, and assuming before their people, to be more skil- 
ful than they in converting sinners. ‘hat. man is but little 
qualified to be a teacher in the church, in seasons of special di- 
vine influence, who has not himself been taught humility,— 
the first lesson of the Gospel. 

These revivals illustrate at once, the indispensable necessity 
of means, and the sovereignty of divine grace. As to the 
first part of this statement, all theories may well be superseded 
by the simple evidence of facts. What is this evidence? When 
the Spirit of God comes among a people, by his awakening in 
fluences, look at the solemn assemblages which throng the 
sanctuary and the conference room. Look at the unwonted 
earnestness with which old and young search the Scriptures. 
Plainly the whole aspect of a congregation, is decisive testimo- 
ny at such a season, that some strong impulse is moving them 
to special attendance on means; and this impulse is urnques- 
tionably from the Holy Spirit. Hence the individuals who, in 
such a time, remain in heedless unconcern about their own 
salvation, so as to neglect and despise the regular means of 
grace, bear the stamp of reprobation on their foreheads, and 
their case, while remaining as they are, is universally regarded 
as hopeless. Not a single instance appears, in all these narra- 
tives, of any person who was apparently converted to God, 
without a previous, solemn excitement to attend on the means 
of salvation. 

But while this is the ordinary method in which sinners are 
converied, no promises of regenerating grace are made to the 
untegenerate. There is no certain connexion between the 
sanctification of any unholy man, and attendance on means, 
as he does attend on them ; because the promises of the Gos- 
pel are made to nothing short of repentance. As the subject of 
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those exercises which usually precede a spiritual renovation, his 
case may be very hopeful, compared with others around him; 
but all is dreadful uncertainty as to the result. From the most 
promising stage of such exercises, multitudes have relapsed into 
a state of deadly apathy or infidelity. Among awakened sin- 
ners, God in his sovereignty renews some to eternal life, while 
he leaves others to perish in their voluntary rejection of the 
Gospel. Among unawakened sinners, too, the same sovereign- 
ty is exercised. Of this, the narratives, to which [| have so 
often referred, furnish most conclusive evidence. The Rey, 
Jedidiah Bushnell, in reference to a work of grace in Otsego 
County, said :—* The Angel of God’s presence evidently went 
before the preaching of the Gospel. Only the reading of a text 
of Scripture, or some sentence from a preacher, would have 
more eflect upon an audience, than whole labored discourses in 
time of religious declension. God held the work in his own 
hand. Creatures prayed and used means, but God wrought 
the salvation ; to his name be all the glory.’ 

The Rev. Doct. 8. Shepard said of the same work in Lenox: 

The immediate hand of omnipotence was strikingly display- 
ed in it. It was preceded by no providential occurrences that 
were uncommon. Reiigious instruction was no other now 
than it had been. The Apos ” : new what he said, when he 
spoke these memorable words, ‘ We have this treasure in earth- 
en vessels, that the excellency 7 the power may be of God, 
and not of us.’ ” 

The Rev. Mr. Hallock said: “ Dreadful experience proves 
that men are indeed morally dead. 'Their hearts are barder 
than rocks, deafer than adders, and more stubborn than the 
sturdiest oaks. "That which will break down the rocks, and 
tear up the oaks, will have no effect on the carnal mind. As 
means did not begin this work of themselves, so neither did 
they carry it on. But as this was the work of the omnipotent 
Spirit, so the effects produced, proclaimed its sovereign, divine 
author. One was taken here, and another there,—often where 
we should least expect it. I have seen some, under the most 
awakening judgments, as thoughtless as ever,—others in full 
health and prosperity pricked in the heart.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hooker said: “It is the evident design of 
Providence to confound all attempts, which should be made by 
philosophy and human reason, to account for the effects wrought, 
without ascribing them to God, as the marvellous work of his 
Spirit and grace. The effects were not only such, in them- 
selves, as made it impossible to account for them, by any of the 
known principles of human nature, or the influence of natural 
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causes; but such a diversity in the antecedent characters, 
habits, and cirewmstances of the subjects, renders this still 
farther impossible.” 

The history of these revivals shows that the genuine tenden- 
cy of such seasons is to render Christians grateful, watch- 


ful, and fervent in spirit. Many, doubtless, must be viewed 


as sincere Christians, who are not consistent Christians. The 
wise and the foolish slumber together, while the bridegroom 
tarries. But when the Redeemer comes in the triumphs of his 
grace, to visit his churches, then his true followers are seen 
waking from their apathy, and going forth to welcome the 
King of Zion, with an energy, and earnestness, and ardor of 
affection, greatly surpassing their first love. Then, too, it is 
seen that the highest fervor of experimental religion, instead of 
being forced only among the weak and illiterate, is often asso 
ciated with intellectual streneth, of the first order. Asa proof 
that such fervor may be entirely distinct from fanatical excite 
ment, I would gladly insert here two letters, which passed be- 
tween Judge Reeve, of Connecticut, and Judge Boudinot, of 
New Jersey, both in the full maturity of their powers, and well 
entitled to the high rank which they held, even among the ed- 
ucated men of their time. But my limits allow me only to give 
afew extracts from the reply of the latter, to some enquiries 
from the former, it being a time of revival in the places where 
they severally resided. ‘These extracts, while they rebuke the 
languor of lukewarm Christians, give a testimony, (incidental 
indeed, and therefore the more valuable,) respecting the judi- 
cious order maintained in the church at Newark, to which the 
writer belonged. 

“ Although a large number gave sufficient evidence of a real 
change of heart, before December, yet none of them came fur- 
ward ;—as great strictness and caution are observed with us. 
On the first Sabbath in March, the Lord’s supper was admin- 
istered again. Of those who had been previously propounded, 
ninety-seven appeared and joined the church. It was one of 
the most solemn days I ever experienced. The house was 
crowded ; at least two thousand people were in it, and upwards 
of five hundred communicants. 'T'wenty-two adults and eight 
infants were baptized. We expect at loast one hundred more 
will join the church on the first Sabbath in June ; there are at 
least as many more under convictions ; and, blessed be God, we 
have no reason to think that the work has ceased. Surely this 
is wonder and love indeed, beyond degree ; wonder without 
end to angels, and love without bounds to men. How should 
the praises of this adorable Messiah live upon each believing 
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heart, and ascend from every redeemed tongue! The beliey- 
er’s very silence, as well as his voice, should praise him; and 
when his tongue is not heard, his life should be more than elo- 
quent, and declare by the most convincing argument, the glo- 
ries of the great Immanuel. Let Christians, as prisoners of 
hope, fly to their strong hold. Blessed be God, there is a covert 
from the storm; and though his wrath is shaking and will 
shake our guilty globe, his people are safe in that covert. Let 
us then say from the heart, Come, Lord Jesus !—come quick- 
ly, let what will become of our worthless names. Whether we 
meet in this world or not, I trust and hope that, through the 
sovereign, unmerited love of our glorious head, we shall meet 
each other. washed in his blood, and clothed in his righteous- 
ness, in that place of rest prepared for his people, where it is 
blessedness enough to know that we sha!l be like him.” 

No reader of this letter, I presume, will wish me to apologize 
for the length of this extract, which brings to view two such 
laymen, of the last generation, amid the severe pressure of offi- 
cial engagements, corresponding about a revival. Venerable 
Christian friends! they have met in their eternal rest above, 
and know, by actual fruition, the blessedness of being like 
Christ. I hope that I may add, without offence to any one, 
that the value of such papers, as permanent statistics of the 
church, to be read by survivors, is very different from that of 
ephemeral letters, written by young men and women, purport- 
ing to be accounts of revivals, and too often published, by Chris- 
tion Editors, under the head of religious intelligence. 

All that now remains, Gentlemen, to complete the plan 
which I proposed to adopt in these letters, is to make some 
general remarks, in view of the facts which have been stated. 
This | shall do, with leave of Providence, at a convenient op- 
portunity. In the mean time I remain very affectionately 
yours, 

EK. PORTER 


Charleston, (S. C.) December, 1832. 


APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE HEATHEN. 


Among the many reasons why we should be more actively 
engaged in promoting the great cause of human redemption, 
the writer of this paper would present the following: in doing 
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which he addresses himself particularly to professing Christians. 

1. The heathen need the Gospel. This, by those who 
have any acquaintance with facts, and any faith in the Bible, 
will not be denied. 'They need the Gospel to enlighten, com- 
fort, and save them. Without it, they are every where deplor 
ably ignorant. ‘They grope in a midnight of moral and intel 
lectual darkness. ‘They know little or nothing of God, their 
duty, or their destiny. ‘True, his eternal power and Godhead 
are known by his works. But the heathen, debased by sin 
and clouded in mind, see them not. Nor do they know any 
thing distinctly of the everlasting future. To them, it is all a 
blank, dreary waste. The grave is a place of impenetrable 
darkness. Not the feeblest ray of hope relieves its horrid gloom. 
They lay their friends into it, they sink into it themselves, 
without the smallest idea of “the resurrection and the life.” 
Being in such circumstances, and yet possessed of immortal 
minds, they are intensely wretched. They are wretched, even 
in this life. Vice corrupts and defiles them. Passion rages, 
and destroys their souls. "Their love is hatred. Friend mur 
ders friend. ‘They worship their gods with the groans of self 
inflicted turture, and the effusions of human blood. 

But temporal misery is not all. ‘The heathen are exposed to 
eternal misery. This is the chief consideration. Dying as 
they are, they perish forever. We do not say it is impossible, 
in every instance, for a pagan to be saved. If saved, however, 
it must be through Christ. The pagan must be born again, 
and lead, according to the light possessed, a life of purity, and 
of obedience to the will of God. And what is the character 
and conduct of unevangelized nations? What has it always 
been? Read the first chapter of Romans; read the authentic 
accounts which are almost daily spread before the Christian 
community. All bear the same testimony. It is full and de- 
cisive. ‘The heathen are unholy. ‘They are immersed in the 
depths of moral pollution. ‘They are without God and without 
hope in the world. ‘They outrage the voice of conscience, and 
the light and law of nature. What is the inference? That 
they are admitted to heaven? Nothing shall ever enter there 
that defileth. ‘The inference is, that with this character they 
go down to the world of woe. Many, I am sensible, recoil from 
this conclusion, and say it cannot be. ‘They pretend to a great 
deal of sympathy and good will for the heathen, not doubting 
that the same Being who is the author of their existence, will 
take care of them and make them happy. Professions of this 
sort may, at first sight, appear kind and benevolent, but they 
are, in truth, far otherwise. Such views freeze up the current 
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of charity; and those who entertain them, care not for the 
heathen, after all; but leave them to go on in darkness, and 
perish in their sins. And what is the fact, as decisively attest- 
ed by observation and conspicuously recorded in the book of 
God? It is, that the heathen are vicious, and on the brink of 
perdition. If we have any bowels of compassion, let us steadily 
look at this truth, in all its appalling dimensions, until we are 
moved to mighty effort in behalf of a sinking world. Let the 
case be contemplated as it is, not with a treacherous, senti- 
mental kindness, but with the eye and the heart of a living, 
operative faith. 

2. Those who have the Gospel, are under obligation to 
send it to those who have it not. ‘This is a very important 
position, and the truth of it is not sufficiently felt. Some are 
apt to think, that it is enough if they take care of themselves. 
“Charity begins at home.” If they do any thing for those 
abroad, it isa gratuity for which they deserve praise ; and if 
they fail to do any thing for the destitute and perishing, it is 
very well; they incur no blame. Now this is not the true 
state of the case. ‘The Lord Jesus Christ did not leave the 
matter in this way. He had too much compassion for the 
heathen, to do this. He knew, if left to the mere impulse of a 
gratuitous benevolence, the work of saving a lost world, would 
never be done. He, therefore, bound his people, by the strong 
cords of obligation, and imposed the pressing demands of abso 
lute and imperative duty. 

In the first place, there is the obligation of the Saviour’s ex- 
ample. We are bound to follow him. ‘The maxim which he 
acted upon was not, to leave others to take care of themselves, 
but to care for them. Accordingly, he did care for the world. 
In the depths of its apostacy, he undertook the work and the 
office of becoming its Redeemer. He devoted himself to its sal- 
vation. He died to redeem it. Christians cannot, indeed, do 
the same, in ail respects, which Christ did. But there are 
points, on which they can imitate him ; and what, as our _pat- 
tern, he has done, imposes on us the most reasonable and 
weighty obligation to follow him in his spirit of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice. It is an obligation which every heart that loves 
Christ will delight to acknowledge and discharge. 

Our Lord, having completed his work of labor and suffering, 
issued for the obedience of his followers the sublime injunction, 
“ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Here we have, in the second place, the obligation of a 
command, reasonable and gracious—a command uttered as 
one of the last things of the departing Saviour, to be regarded 
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in all future time, as comprehending and enforcing the enter- 
prize dearest to his heart. How is it possible, then, to avoid 
the obligation of this most prominent injunction of our Lord ? 
It is the great statute of his kingdom of benevolence. It is only 
stating, in another and more practical shape, the fundamental 
requisition, —‘ ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself’ In my view, a mighty 
emphasis rests upon the injunction before us, and it is very un- 
safe to disregard it. There is a law requiring repentance. The 
man who lives in perpetual, and final disobedience of that law, 

rishes. Yet his disobedience affects primarily and chiefly 
himself. But the person, who disregards the law requiring him 
to diffuse the Gospel, may occasion the eternal perdition of a 
great number of his fellow-men. And is he innocent? Can 
he with impunity violate his obligations in this momentous re- 
spect? He is exceedingly guilty, and if saved at all, it will be 
as by fire. 

There are many precepts of Christ, which impose the obli- 
gation to spread the light and blessings of salvation. One reads 
thus: “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” Suppose the case were reversed, that we 
were buried in the darkness and miseries of paganism, while 
those now in that condition were enjoying, as we are, the glori- 
‘ous light of the Sun of Righteousness. Suppose we had just 
light enough to reveal the wretchedness of our ruin, and the 
worth of a redeeming Gospel. What should we desire our 
more favored fellow-men to do for us? Should we not desire, 
with the utmost intensity of emotion, that they would speedily 
extend to us the light of salvation? Should we not conclude 
that they ought to do it? Nay, if they refused to make the 
efforts and sacrifices, which they might make, if content to go 
to heaven themselves, they could look coldly on, and see us 
sink to the second death, without moving a finger to rescue us, 
what should we think of them? Now, just what we, in these 
circumstances, should desire them to do for us, we are boven | 
in our cireumstances, to do for them. We have the Gospel, 
and they have it not. We most grossly violate our obligations, 
therefore, if we do not strive to extend it speedily to the desti- 
tute and perishing. 

3. The Church is abundantly able to send the Gospel 
to the heathen. God never imposes an obligation, where there 
is a manifest deficiency of ability or of means to meet it. And 
how is the fact in the case before us? The ability is even ex- 
cessive. Our strength and resources are abundant. Consider 
what the church did at the outset,—when she was small, feeble 
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and poor—when circumstances were unfavorable—when su- 
perstitions were deep, powerful, and apparently impregnable. 
The little band of despised disciples went to work in the name 
of their Master, and nobly persevered. 'They devoted every 
thing earthly to the enterprize of saving a world sunk in the 
perdition of sin; and what was the result? In a few years 
the doctrine of Christ was proclaimed throughout the greater 
part of the then known world. It pervaded the Roman em 
pire. It dissipated the darkness of idolatry. It carried light 
and joy to millions who were without God and without hope. 

But a question here arises of high practical importance. If 
the early Christians, with all their peculiar disadvantages, ae- 
complished so much, what might not be achieved at the present 
day, if the church would only bring, with united and unresery- 
ed devotedness, her strength and resources to the blessed work. 
Instead of hundreds, she numbers millions in her communion, 
‘Talents, wealth, and influence are embraced within her pale. 
Nothing is wanting but the right spirit—the true missionary 
spirit. ‘lhe sun of the present century need not set, before the 
Sun of Righteousness shall have arisen to meridian height, and 
poured his healing beams upon every desolate tract of the apos- 
tacy. Only let the church do what she can—what she easily 
can—let her consecrate her vast energies to Christ, and concen- 
trate and press them upon this grand achievement of mercy, 
and some now living may live to see the complete introduction 
of millennial glory. At least, some of our children may join 
in that chorus of praise, which will ®e commensurate with all 
the dwellings of man. 

4. ‘To be convinced that this is not idle, unmeaning rhap- 
sody, and as a further reason in favor of effort, consider the 
strong’ probabilities and encouracements in the case. pornt- 
ing to this result. 'Vhe chief encouragement is the promise 
and oath of God. As truly as I live, says Jehovah, all the 
earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto 
it. On such annunciations of prophetic truth, (and the Bible 
is full of them) we may delightfully rest ; encouraged by them, 
we may devotedly work ; confident that we are doing the will 
of the Lord, and that our labor shali not be in vain in the Lord. 
Though every other cause should fail, this never can. Other 
kingdoms and nations may be shattered, and annihilated ; but 
the kingdom of Christ, this kingdom of love and holiness, will 
stand, and grow stronger and spread wide, until it embraces in 
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one universal brotherhood all the families of man. The work 
js going on even now w ith the most delightful success. We 
are encouraged to proceed by what has been effected. We are 
assured by thorough experiment, that the work can be achiev- 
ed. We know that triumphant success will ultimately ensue. 
This is so obvious, that it requires scarcely any faith to believe 
it. Men of God—men who count not their lives dear unto 
them—men warmed with a Saviour’s love, are now laboring 
for the salvation of the lost, at more than five hundred different 
sections of the wide wastes of idolatry. In many of these sec- 
tions, the temples of a bloody superstition have crumbled and 
fallen. Nowhere will they be able permanently to withstand 
the aggressive action of truth. ‘The whole system will sind: 
and upon its ruin will be built the té mali of God’s love and 
praise. Thousands of the dark heathen have been regenerat 
ed by the Spirit of God. ‘Thousands of — are inquiring, 
with deep solemnity, the way of lif Prayer is heard. No 
sacrifice is lost-—not the smallest, if made in the since rity of the 
Gospel. An impulse has been pot by a hand from heaven, 
and the wheels of this car of salvation will move on. ‘here 
are hearts that will keep fast to this work of love, till they cease 
tobeat. And there will be more coming up to the h Ip of the 
Lord. Though some may not choose to participate in the 
sublime undertaking, others will. Multitudes will esteem it a 
pleasure and a privilege to share in this benevolent service, and 
an honor, to be co-workers with God in this most glorious of 
all his works. 

Some may be ready to ask, In what way may we contribute 
to the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom? I shall men- 
tion but two methods. One is, by prayer for the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, and the blessing of God upon missionary efforts. 
It must be felt deeply, that, do all we can, we must look to 
God for his Spirit to achieve the work of regeneration. None 


will be born again, except those who are born of the Spirit. 
Preachers may be sent every where, faithful and powerful as 
Paul; but if the Holy Ghost do not attend their ministrations, 
not a heart will be subdued. Prayer, then, is indispensably 
needed. ‘The Spirit is given in answer to prayer. It will not 
be extensively given, unless strong and believing supplication 
is extensively offered. Every thing will fail, without the mighty, 
struggling importunities of prevailing intercession. How im- 
portant, how interesting then, is the Monthly Concert. What 
praying heart does not love ‘the Monthly Concert? Ever re- 
member and hallow it, ye who feel for a ruined world, by the 
offered incense of your most fervent desires. 
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Another way to assist in evangelizing the heathen is by pe- 
cuniary contributions. The Gospel cannot be sent to distant 
nations without expense. Money is required, and solicited, and 
when given, is well used, and to the last mite accounted for. 
And what a blessed way to use money,—to consecrate it to 
Christ, and send it abroad on errands of salvation. The indi- 
vidual, who has resources, may be virtually preaching the Gos- 
pel to the needy and perishing in both hemispheres. He may 
be indirectly instrumental in leading a great number of pagan 
sinners to the cross and to heaven. All may do something to 
this end. ‘The poorest have a mite. Whatever it may be in 
the Christian’s power to give, let him joyfully give it. If any 
refuse, let them remember the appalling inference the Spirit of 
God makes from their conduct. “He that hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him?” How can we be Christians, if we refuse to make 
any temporal sacrifices for the eternal well-being of the dying 
heathen? Have we a particle of the Spirit of the Lord Jesus, 
if we can stand unmoved, and see the souls of our fellow-men 
pour like an unceasing deluge, into a dark, lost eternity? Just 
look at this thing. By a trifling sacrifice we may save others 
from the enduring of everlasting death. By parting with a 
portion of what God may have given us, we may be the means 
of placing SUM2 Toor, blind, miserable. fulity descendan 
the apostacy in an inheritance of glory. 

Who, now, in view of facts and considerations like these, can 
shut up his heart and his hands with the grasp of a tenacious 
selfishness, and say his property is his own, and he has a right 
to keep it. It is not his own, and he has not a right to keep 
it. God gave it to him. He has made him a steward. He 
expects him to do good with his possessions, whilst he retains 
them. If he obstinately refuses, God will take them away at 
his pleasure, and punish him for his avarice. 

That man is pitiably poor, who has not learned the precious 
art of a benevolent use of his treasures. On the other hand, 
the man is truly rich, who generously gives of what God has 
given him, to bless and save his fellow-men. In this way, he 
derives a most refreshing happiness from his property. The 
very act of parting w ith it to promote the cause of Him, who, 
though rich, for our sakes became poor, rejoices his heart more 
than double the amount of unexpected acquisition. None will 
dispute this, who remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Yes, the 
man is rich in the best sense of the phrase, who does not trust 
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in uncertain riches, but in the living God; who does good ; 
who is rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate ; who lays up in store for himself a good foundation 
against the time to come, that he may lay hold on eternal 
life. He is rich in prosperity, rich in adversity, in poverty, in 
death, in eternity. O! how rich, whose revenue is a revenue 
ef souls, saved through his offerings and instrumentality, com 


ing up through the cates of blessedness, each one anothet mM 
in the crown of his rejoicing. It is better to take this course of 
large, open beneficence, and live and give to do good, glorify 


God and save men, than to indulge in narrow selfishne 

undone to the judgment, and sink down to hell. 
We have frequently extended to us, Christian brethren, the 

privilege of aiding the missionary enterprize. "he Lord Ji 


Christ, the great Author and Head of this enterprize expects us 
to aid it, nor are we at liberty to withhold our a We cann 
without treach ry » his cau ' iat linty 1 is L\ 


love. What is emphatic lly wanted, is, that every Ch 


should feel the weieht of personal responsibility, and realize that 
his prayers, efforts. and cont ions cannot yssibly | 
pensed with. If any abandon the work, because they t 
will eo on without their aid, they are no better before God, thar 
they would be, if all the worl | should f I \ thi ir ¢ Linpie, ai | 
the entire enterprize fail in consequence. 

What a question is now before the Christian wo ld. 1 
wheth ry the ele ht or ten hundred nuillions, v ho will be on p 


bation at the commencement of the next century, shall « A 


the che ving light, and tlie unspeakabl privil rf sof Christian 
ty, and the bright hopes of glory thro igh the cross, or come fot 
ward in moral debasement, the inhal itants of darkness, the 


victims of superstition, the slaves of beastly vice, the candidates 


of eternal woe. This mighty question is distinctly before the 
present generation of Christians. The prayers and doings of 
the present generation will decide it. What we, as individu 
als, do, or forbear to do, will help decide it. Before that time, 
our course will be run, our bodies mouldering in the grave, and * 
our souls in eternity, reaping the reward of the deeds done in 
the body. 
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REVIEWS. 


CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN TWO LAYMEN ON STRICT AND 
Mixep Communion, in which the principal arguments 
in favor of the latter practice are stated, as nearly as pos- 
sible in the words of its most powerful advocate, tne Rev, 
Robert Hall. By J. G. Futter. With Dr. Griffin's 
Letter on Communion, and the review of it by Professor 
Ripley of Newton. Boston: Lincoln & Edmauds, 1831. 
pp. 321. 

[Concluded from p. 118.] 


The grand difficulty in the way of open communion, as 
hinted at the commencement of this article, is a difference of 
opinion respecting baptism. Our brethren insist—on the ground 
of the Apostolical communion and _ practice, the significancy of 
the two ordinances, and the general suffrage of the church— 
that baptism is necessary, previous to communion. ‘They also 
insist, that the members of our churches have not been baptiz- 
ed. Consequently they infer, as they think conclusively, that 
these members cannot with propriety be admitted to the table 
of the Lord.* ‘The question now is, How shall this obje ction 
be obviated? How shall the difficulty be removed ? 

We see no probability that this difficulty will be soon remov- 
ed by a general change of sentiment in our churches, and by 
our members becoming Baptists. ‘There hasbeen an expecta- 
tion of this sort among Baptists—perhaps there is still; but we 
see no prospect of its speedy accomplishment. ‘The difference 
of opinion between us and them has long been a subject of so- 
licitude and study; and for ourselves we can truly say, that 
the more we consider of it, the more we are convinced we shall 
never be Baptists. And so far as we know, our own experi 
ence on this head is conformable to that of our brethren gener- 


* We have called the difficulty, as above stated, the grand difficulty ; but with many 
of the advocates of close communion it seems not to be the only one. There are those 
who insist that we must be not only immersed, but immersed by one who has been 
himself immersed ; and more than this, we must pledge ourselves to have no commun- 
ion with those who have not been qualified in the same way. But close-communionists 
of this stamp may (we trust without offence) be denominated u/tras. They would not 
have communed with Roger Williams himself. They would have excommunicated 
such Baptists as John Bunyan, and William Ward, and Robert Hall. Indeed, accord- 
ing to their principlés, it is not likely that there is now a Baptist in America (without 
excepting themselves even) who is suitably qualified for sacramental communion ; as 
it is not likely there is an individual, who, if his baptism were traced back, would not 
find the succession originating in one who had not himself been canonical/y immersed. 
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ally. The relative strength and position of the two denomina- 
tions, and the progress which each is making from year to year, 
also satisfy us, and we think may satisfy any one, that no ren- 
eral changes are to be expected. 

Besides ; if our denomination is ever to become Baptist, it is 
scarcely possible that the change should be effected under the 
present system of operations. Entirely separate, as we now 
are, in our public worship and ordinances, and under the influ- 
ence of a variety of causes tending to foment and perpetuate 
sectarian pre jut dic es, , how can it be ex wt cted that either party 


should make any great approaches towards the other? We 
agree entirely with Mr. Hall, that if the peculiarities of the 
Baptist denomination are érwe—if they will bear the test of ex- 
amination —and if those who hold them are desirous to promote 
them; their past policy has been a miserable one, and it is high 
time they were pursuing a more liberal course. Instead of 


holding themselves so entirely separate, and keeping their breth- 
ren at a distance, they should seek the fellowship of other de- 


nominations who agree with them in holding the Head. and 
mingle with them as freely and fiaternally as possible. In this 
way they may disarm prejudice, invite candid unination and 


discussion, and if the truth is with them, it will be likely to 
prevail. {or ourselves, we earnestly desire to pursue a course 
such as this, and are perfectly willing to risk the fate of our 
Pedobaptist peculiarities on the issue of it. If these pecullari 
ties are not founded in truth, the sooner we become convinced 
of it the better ; and we sincerely desire that not only oureetven, 
but the whole H Pedo! aptis st commun ity, may be place in cir 
cumstances to look at the subject without prejudice, ar nd give it 
as thorough an examination as possible. 

‘But how shall we admit you to communion,’ it is asked, ‘ so 
long as we regard you as unbaptized ?—If our brethren are in 
earnest in proposing this question, we are very willing to confer 
with them on the subject. And we would with due deference 
inquire, why we may not be admitted, at least to occasional 
communion, on the ground proposed by Mr. Hall. Allowing 
that baptism should, as a general thing, precede the supper, is 
the connexion between the two institutions of such a nature, 
that the order of them may, under no circumstances, be changed? 
If the baptism of John was not Christian baptism, as was held 
by the ancients,* and is now conceded by the most intelligent 


* Origen says, “‘ Christ himself was baptized by John, not with that baptism which 
is in Christ, but with that which is in the law. Comment on Kom. vi, Chrysostom 
says, “It (the Baptism of John) was as it were a bridge which, from the baptism of 
the Jews, made a way to that of the Saviour. It was superior tu the first, but inferior 
to the second.’ ” Homil. 24, 
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Baptists,* is it not certain that the Apostles had not received 
Christian Baptism, at the time of the first celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper? And if it be said that their's was an extraor- 
dinary case, will it not be lawful to follow their example, at 
least in extraordinary cases? There is a natural order in 
which most of the duties incumbent on us should be attended 
to; but it does not follow usually, because the first in a series 
has been neglected, that the remainder cannot be performed. 
For instance, it is according to the established order in our pub- 
lic worship, that singing should precede the principal prayer, 
and the prayer the sermon ; but because a person is not present 


to unite in the singing, may he not unite in the prayer? Or 
because he is not present to unite in the prayer, may he not 
listen to the sermon? It is Christ’s direction that those who 
are capable of instruction should be taught before they are bap- 


tized. But suppose a minister of the Gospel is requested to 


baptize a believer who he is satisfied knows four times as much 
as himself; must he pilise Te TO through the for ality of 

nes J 1 } P ‘ SESE. = phe 
feachineg such an one, before he ventu to admunister the or- 
dinance ? So tf. from misapp het 1 or any other ¢ use not 
affecting his religious character, a sincere Christian has not re- 
ceived baptism, and yet desires to be admitted to the Lord’s 
Table. who shall say that he mav not come? Because he has 
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shall prohibit him from obeying another ?—But on this branch 
of the subject it ‘ts not nece ytoentarge. 'The works of Mr. 
Hall are before the public, in which y thine which need be 
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said in support of this theory is urged with a surpassing elo- 
quence. 
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lo our brethren of toe strict ¢ imunion we will venture to 
suggest another way in which t liilicuities between us may 
be consistently got over. Let them « » to judge another 


man’s servant, and leave him to stand or full to his own Master. 


We are not conscious of neglecting or trifling with the ordi- 
nance of baptism, more than they. We profess to hold it in as 
high estimation as they do. We observe it according to the 


} 


dictates of our own consciences—according, as we think, to the 
institution and will of Christ. We find great satisfaction in the 
ordinance, and believe that our Saviour approves and blesses us 
in it. And now, brethren, why can you not meet us on this 
ground? Unless you are infallible, you cannot ‘now we are 
wrong, any more than we know you are. And why can you 
not consent to say, ‘If you love and prize the ordinance of bap- 


* See Carson and Cox on Baptism, p. 284, 
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tism as you understand it, and really think that you observe it 
according to the institution of Christ, then enjoy your own 
opinion. It is not within our province to judge you. We think 
indeed that you are mistaken; but the mistake is yours, not 
ours; and as it is not of a nature to prevent us from loving 
and embracing you as Christians, it shall not longer interrupt 
our Christian communion. Here, brethren, is the table of ow 
common Lord. Come and partake of it if you choose; and if 
you have mistaken the nature of the previous ordinance, you 
must settle it with Christ, and not with us.—With an invita- 
tion such as this, Pedobaptists would be perfectly satisfied. If 
they are in error, they do not wish their brethren to be partak- 
ers with them in the errer. If they have in any thing mistak- 
en the will of Christ, they choose to assume the responsibility 
themselves, and to refer the matter directly to him. 

It may be inquired here, whether Pedobaptists would not act 
on the same principle with those of the strict communion, and 
exclude from the Lord’s Table, under all circumstances, those 
whom they regarded as unbaptized ? And if we may be allow- 
ed to speak in the name of our brethren, we answer confident- 
ly, No. Were a person to request communion with us, who 
professed to love and prize the ordinance of baptism; who sin- 
cetely thought he had been baptized; and ‘vho gave evidence 
of being prepared to enjoy spiritual communion with Christ ; 
we shouid certainly admit him, although we might regard his 
baptism as a nullity. And such cases not unfrequently occur 
atthe present time in our churches. Some of our brethren 
consider the baptisms which were formerly administered on the 
ground of the half-way covenant as invalid; and more have 
the same opinion in regard to the baptisms of Catholics and 
Unitarians. But should a pious, godly professor of religion, 
who had been baptized in either of these ways, and was satis- 
fied with what had been done, request to come to the Lord’s 
Table with us, we should certainly admit him, whatever opin 
ion we might entertain respecting the validity of his baptism. 
If he was seriously and conscientiously satisfied on the subject, 
we should not undertake to judge betwixt him and his Master, 
but should leave the question of his baptism to be determined at 
a higher tribunal. 

But it will be inquired again by those on the other side, ‘ As 
we regard baptisin, both in the order of nature and by divine 
appointment, as pre-requisite to communion, and regard Pedo- 
baptists, however sincere they may be, as unbaptized; how 
can we receive them to communion, without becoming partak- 
ers of their sin?’ And to this question we reply by asking an- 
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other, Are you sure that Pedobaptists commit sin in coming to 
the Lord’s 'Table, even on supposition that they have misappre- 
hended the nature of baptism? ‘They have received what 
they most seriously believe to be Christian baptism, and feel 
under solemn obligations to come to the Lord’s table in remem- 
brance of him. And. now what shall they do? Can you in 
conscience affirm that it will be sinful for them tocome? On 
the contrary, as they view the 
them to stay away ?—But we 


ubject, will it not be sinful for 
“i 1 A ° 
rdly need ask questions such 
as these, as the more recent and intelligent advocates of close 


communion have already decided them. Mr. Fuller says ex- 


pressly, “ On their own principles, they (Pedobaptists) do right 
in partaking of the Lord’s Supper, though in our opinion un- 
baptized ; ¢heir conviction, and not ours, being thei: proper 
directory.” p. 32. Mr. Kinghorn, in his reply to Hall, takes 
the same ground. Now this is all which need be said in the 
case. If Pedobaptists were admitted to the Lord’s table with 
Baptists, they would come “on their own principles,” and in 
compliance with their own convictions of duty; and conse- 


quently, as Mr. F'. says, they would “do right’—they would 
not sin—and their brethren, in admitting them, need be in no 


} 
ii 


fear of becoming partakers in other men’s sins. 

But say our Baptist friends again, ‘ Should we not, by such 
a procedure, at least give countenance to what we conceive to 
be an error?’ And we answer, Not necessarily. lt being 
known at the time that you do not coincide in opinion on the 
subject of Baptism with your Pedobaptist brother, but merely 
consent that he shall come to the table with you—on his own 
principles and responsibility, and in compliance with his own 
convictions of duty—because you believe he is one who has 
communion with the Saviour; we do not perceive that you 
would be yielding any sinful or dangerous countenance to what 
you believe to be his errors. And we would with deference ia- 
quire, whether you do not come to the same conclusion, in re- 
gard to most other unessential points of difference? Some of 
your brethren believe the seventh day of the week to be the 
Christian Sabbath, to be observed according to the fourth com- 
mandment. Others believe that there is no weekly Sabbath 
under the new dispensation, but that (except from considera- 
tions of custom and expediency) every day should be regarded 
alike. Others still believe, that if God has called a person to 
preach the Gospel, he will give him the requisite qualifications, 
and that the whole system of educating young men for the 
ministry, is needless, if not pernicious. Now would you refuse 
eommunion to these several classes of persons, however pious 
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they might seem to be, and however unquestionable the valid- 
ity of their baptism, for fear of giving countenance to their er- 
rors? We hope not. We presume not. Because, your own 
views on these subjects being known and understood, you 
would not necessarily give any countenance to their errors. It 
would be seen, that you merely tolerated the persons, because 
you believed they belonged to Christ, while you disapproved 
and rejected what you conceived to be their errors, and prayed 
that they might be instructed in the way of the Lord more ~ 
fectly. And on the same ground, why may you not receiv 
the pious Pedobaptist, without giving any improper counte 
nance to his supposed errors? On no subject are your views 
more fully understood, than on that of baptism ; and the only 
inference which could justly be drawn from the fact of your re- 
ceiving the Pedobaptist would be, that you were willing to have 
communion with him, because you believed he belonged to 
Christ, at the same time that you deplored what you deemed 
his errors, and prayed that he might be instructed in the way 
of the Lord more perfectly. And we leave it to your own con- 
sciences to decide, whether such an inference would be diserace 
ful to you as Christians, or dishonorable to religion, or of dan- 
gerous consequence to the church of Christ. 

In conclusion, we can assure our Baptist readers, that wi 
have pressed this subject upon their consideration, not from 
motives of personal or sectarian interest, but solely from a re 
gard to the cause of religion, and the general interests of Christ’s 
kingdom. We dwell among our own people, and have no ex 


pectation that we shall ever have occasion to ask or receive 
communion with a Baptist church,—though we would gladly 
do it, should the occasion be presented. And when we look at 


the Pedobaptist churches, and consider their increase, their 
numbers, and strength ; we feel under ro apprehension of theit 
relatively suffering from a continuance of the present system. 
We have no doubt that they can live separate from the Bap 
tists, as well as the Baptists can while separate from them. 
And we have no doubt that both denominations can live, and 
act, and do some good, with a brazen wall towering between 
them from earth to heaven. But we as little doubt, that both 
denominations might live a great deal better, and act more effi- 
ciently, and accomplis!i more in the cause of Christ, if this bra- 
zen wall could be demolished ; or at least if pass-ways could be 
opened through it, so that there might he occasional communi- 
cation one way and the other. What God has joined toge owe : 
seems now to be unwarrantably put asunder. The body « 

Christ is divided and dismembered. Those who ought to “om e 
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a common interest, have separate interests. Those between 
whom there ought to be the best understanding, and a spirit of 
mutual accommodation and sympathy, are often seen interfer. 
ing with each other’s plans, and running in each othet’s way. 
Those who ought to put forth their united strength ‘ against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places,’ are too 
often found turning away froin the common enemy, and wast- 
ing their energies one upon another. God has indeed been 
very gracious to us in pouring out his Spirit upon our churches; 
but often. in the midst of a revival of religion, a sectarian spirit 
shows itself, and the Comforter is grieved away. 

Christian brethren on both sides, these things ought not so 
to be. And the period, as it seems to us, has arrived, when 
they cannot so coutinue but a little longer. We are obviously 
living iu the near approach of the Millennium,—in the last days, 
when a tremendous conflict is to be expected between the 
friends and the enemies of God. ‘Things are manifestly pre- 
paring, not only in our own country, but in Europe, and in 
heathen lands, for such a conflict. In our present divided state, 
are we prepared to meet it? And is it not high time that effect- 
ual measures were taken, to bring down the mountains, and 
raise the vallies, and thus prepare the way of the Lord? If we 
longer neglect to take such measures ourselves, God may be 
expected in righteous judgment to take them for us. He may 
so heat the furnace of his providence, as to melt down all our 
minor distinctions. He may draw a band of fire around his 
church, till its members come to feel and act as one body. 

As Evangelical Baptists and Pedobaptists seem not likely to 
agree at present in regard to one of the special ordinances of 
the Gospel, but do agree in regard to the nature and obligations 
of the other, we can see no good reason why they should not, 
occasionally at least, partake of the latter ordinance together. 
In this way they would wipe off much of the reproach which 
now attaches to them, and manifest to the world that, notwith- 
standing remaining differences, they did feel, and were resolved 
to act, as the disciples of a common Saviour. We know, in- 
deed, if this point were gained, that much wisdom and grace 
would still be needed, in order to secure and perpetuate peace. 
E’or combustible materials would remain on both sides, in the 
midst of which discordant spirits might scatter their firebrands, 
and easily blow them toa flame. But Christian love might 
overcome all difficulties, and quench the latent sparks of con- 
tention before they were kindled. By the removal of close 
communion, one source of contention in the church would be 
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dried up, and one effectual step would be taken towards a com- 
plete end final union. The parties, by being brought into 
more intimate relations, would be in a ‘better situation to dis- 

se of remaining differences ; and the Saviour, who prayed so 
fervently while on earth for the peace of his followers, might be 
expected to approve, and bestow his blessing. 

A word further in relation to the volume before us, and we 
have done. ‘The greater part of it is from the pen of Mr. J. G. 
Fuller, son of the late Rev. Andrew Fuller, and a member of 
the church recently under the care of the lamented Robert Hall. 
It seems from this circumstance, that Mr. Fuller is not a close- 
communionist of the straitest sect—such as abound in some 
parts of the United States——The discussion is carried on in the 
form of a dialogue, and claims to be specially fair, because 
the advocate for open communion is introduced “ as using the 
very language and arguments of Mr. Hall.” It may ap- 
pear, however, on a little reflection, that scarcely any method 
could be more unfair ; as nothing is easier than to select par- 
ticular passages from a connected discourse, and reply to them 
ina manner which may seem plausible, while yet the grand 
argument of the discourse—its bones and sinews—are left un- 
broken. 
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By Samus Lee, Pastor of the Evangelical Church in 
Sherburne. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1832. pp. 28. 


One can scarcely live a day, without being witness to the 
fact, that the charge of guilt is often made to rest on the inno- 
cent. Men charge others with the very things of which them- 
selves are most guilty. ‘The world is full of such examples, 
Men are loud in their denunciations of the “mote” that is in 
their brother’s eye, while, at the same time, a “beam” is in 
their own eye. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the recent contro- 


versy at Sherburne. It seems that within two or three years 
there has been a secession of the Orthodox in that place {from 
the Unitarians. ‘The former clergyman was the Rev. Mr. 
Townsend. He, it appears, was both nominally and really, an 
Orthodox man. He was un tood to be so, in the main, both 
by his people and by the churches in that vicinity ; and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lee’s statem -tatement made, we believe. 
on the authority of written documents which Mr. Townsend 
left behind him—he was n nh understood to believe, but 
did in fact believe, “in the eat doctrines of Orthod XY, viz. 
total depravity, or the entire destitution of holiness previous to 
regeneration ; instantaneous regeneration ;—that the Holy Spirit 
(to use his own words) is ‘the great agent in producing this 
change ;’—‘ personal and w ditional election ;’ and (in the 
last years of his ministry) the supreme divinity of Christ.” At 
least. it appears that he was so far Orthodox, that some of his 
hearers, (who are now connected with the Unitarian society,) 
“when subjected to the pressure of his sentiments from the 
pulpit, were arrayed against him as a party for effecting his 


dismissal.” {Mr. Lee’s Letter, p. 14.] 

In the course of Divine Providence, Mr. Toownsend’s health 
failed, and Mr. Clarke, the present Unitarian clergyman, was 
invited to preach as a temporary supply. After preaching some 
months, it became evident that Mr. T'’. would not be able to 
resume his labors again, and the people, (Mr. 'T’. being absent 
at the South on account of his health,) began to think of set- 
tling another man. Some thought of Mr. Clarke as the proper 
man; others dissented, and, among other reasons for their dis- 
sent, urged their belief that Mr. C. was a Unitarian. The 
charge of Unitarianism, if we mistake not, was denied by Mr. 
C.’s friends if not by him, and both, we believe, agreed in re- 
garding it an injurious and unauthorized insinuation. The 
result was, a request from some of the parishioners, that he 
would “preach his sentiments,” so that they might know 
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whether he was or was not a Unitarian: and this after he had 
been preaching among them some six months or more.” Mr. 
C. did according to request. ‘Thesermon which is now printed, 
and which was the commencement of the controversy, is the 


4 


same, we believe, that was preached on that occasion. As 
might be expected from the character of the sermon, the peo- 
ple were still unable to determine defi rite ly what his opini ms 
were, though more than ever satisfied his Unitarianism. Tl 

final result was a secession of the Orthodox: the formation of 
a new society ; the settlement of Mr. C. over the Unitarian 
society, and soon after, the settlement of Mr. Lee ovet the 


Evangelical church and society. 


It was not, however, as yet, fully admitted that Mr. C. was 
a Unitarian. For the first few month ter his settlement ¢ 
pecially, we believe the charge of hi ine a Unitarian, was 
generally tl ated by his friet in ce .4 id not untre 
quently retorted upon those who } it, with the declaration 
that he was as Orthodox as Mr. Lee. Vir. Townsend. In 
deed, it would seem that up to t very time at which Mr. ¢ 
printed the sermon which occasioned the present controvet 
the effort had been studiously made, to persuade his people and 
Mr. Lee’s also, that there was n ntial difference between 
the sentiments of the two. Mor ne reason, we will not st p 
to inquire what, Mr. C. and his friends have been extreme 
unwilling to be called U nitari: hs. The name seems to have 
been a terror to them, and the constant effort has been, to make 
it appear that Mr.. Lee and Mr. C. were substantially agreed. 

At length, some two years after it was preaclied, (singular 
delay ') the sermon, entitled “The G e of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is published, and “ circulated extensively,” as Mr. Lee 
informs us, “through both the conesecations of the town,” with 
the understanding that it was “an ex] sion of the sentiments 
of its author.” Mr. Lee is thus furnished with a convenient 
opportunity of showing that “there was an essential differ 
ence” between his creed and Mr. GC’ “such a difference, that 


if the one preaches ¢he Gospel, the other preaches another Gos- 
pel.” This he accordingly attempts to do, and, as we think, 
does effectually do, in a sermon, designed as a “ review” of Mr. 
©.’s, from the. “ same text, and, so far as” was “ practicable, the 
same division of subject.” Mr. Lee justifies himself in this at- 
tempt by the fact to which we have just adverted, viz. the 
efforts made, to induce the belief that he and Mr. C. did not 


materially differ. “It is known,” he says, speaking of Mr. C.’s 


* Preached six months, and yet left his people in the dark as to his sentiments! Did 
Christ, did Pau] preach in this manner ? 
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sermon, “ its author claims to be considered as not differing in 
his views very materially from myself: and that the i impression 
is very general, especially among his-own congregation, that 
he does not.” “All have heard it again and again asserted, 
that my religious belief differs not materially from that of its 
author. Its author has himself expressed an opinion to this 
effect.” 

In this state of things, therefore, it became Mr. Lee’s imperi- 
ous duty to improve the opportunity presented, and show, as he 
has done, that there is a heaven-wide difference between his 
belief and Mr. Cvs. It was a duty he owed to himself, to Mr. 
C., to the members of their respective congregations, and to 
God: Mr. Lee evide ntly felt it to be so. And the whole tenor 
of what he has written shows that he spoke in the sincerity of 
his soul and in sole mon earnest, when he said, in the commence- 
ment of his sermon, “'l'he expression of sentiment [ am now 
about to make, has i ome to me a duty, without having per- 
formed which, I should be afraid to die and go to the presence 
of my Judge.” The manner and success with which Mr. L. 
has discharged this duty, will appear in the sequel. 

The text of each sermon is 2 Cor. viii. 9 :—‘“ For ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich :” and the plan of each is to consider, first, the 
person of whose grace the Apostle speaks—Jesus Christ: sec- 
ondly, the persons on whom this grace was bestowed—the 
“ sinful children of Adam :” thirdly, the proof of this grace— 
he became poor: and lastly, its good fruits and happy effects— 
that ye might be rich. 

In respect to the first particular, the person of whose grace 
the Apostle speaks, Mr. C: tells us “it was the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But who or what the Lord Jesus Christ was, whether 
a man, or an angel, ora a being, he tells us nof 
a word. He does indeed say, (Sermon, pp. 4, 5,) that he 
“ proceeded forth and came froin God, and was rich ;” and that 
he “ not only existed before the foundations of the earth were 
laid,” but “ was also rich.” Now though it may be fair to in- 
fer from this, as Mr. Lee (Sermon, p. 6,) does, that Mr. C. be- 
lieves Christ to be “a super-angelic being, existing before the 
foundations of the world were laid,” still it is solely a matter of 
inference. Mr. C. himself tells us not a word, in his sermon, 
explicitly to this effect. He tells us that Christ “ proceeded 
forth and came from God,”—and “ existed before” [he came on 
earth ;} but this is only telling what Christ did, not what he 
was. 'The question to be answered here is, Who was this 
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Christ that thus proceeded forth, &c.? Was he a man, or an 
angel, or what ? These questions Mr. C. has left unanswered. 
Nor does he throw any farther light on this point, when hx 
goes on to say that Christ “was rich.” For the questions still 
come up, What kind of a being was this Christ, who was rich ? 
Was he a man, or an angel, or what? And here again we are 
left as much in the dark as before. Each reader is left to cu 
out for himself who or what this being 

We know that Mr. C., in his lett ». 19) desiened as a re 
ply to Mr. Lee 3 sermon, Dol withs nd ne Vl L..’s expres dex 


laration that he Mr. C.) believed ¢ hrist at super-angeli 
being,” still throws out the suspicion, that M ., IN saying that 
he himself believed Christ to be “a proper man” as well as God, 
had but resorted toa “ device’ PY) lore i “to leave the im 
pression on some minds,” that h Mr. &.. rasmuch as he did 
not believe Christ to be God, | there : “believe him to be 
only ‘a proper man.” And h ms to u out this charita 
ble (7) SUSpICi n by way of « ip nt. if \ _ Lee were doing 
him an injury in supposing that he believed Christ to be noth 
ing but “a proper man.”* And t neit! n his letter o1 
sermon do we find that he tells us | hat more than 
this he believes him to be. Hi s that he is not God, and 
intimates that he is somethin than proper man.’ 
But what more? Where has le us? It is true he in 
forms us that Christ not only proceeded forth,” &c., but was 
also “ rich”—and that his being rich sisted in the fact, that 
“he possessed the love of his Kathe ri eaven the fellowship 
and communion of angels ; power to control th operation 
nature ; a knowledge of the secret thou of men, and of the 
hidden things of God; and unerringe wisdom Sermon, p. 7.) 
He speaks too (Sermon, pp- 9, 10) « Christ, as “the only be 
gotten ;” as being “ in glory with the lather ;” as “ exalted fat 
* In respect to th point, we are utterly at ‘ ri nt for the unf 
of Mr.C. Mr L stated in the very outs G,) that Mr. ©. « 
ered Christ “ a superangelic being, existing before the fou tions of the world were 
laid, and so exalted as to be entitled to the hon of angels well as men.” Now 
we ask, did Mr. C. read Mr. L.’s sermon? I hen he must have read the expre 
declaration of his, that he supposed Mr. C, to believe that Christ was a super-angel 
being, &c. Why, then, in face of this expres ( ration, and with no reason for di 
ing it, except that Mr. Lee had said that he himself believed Christ to be “a real and 
proper man” as wel! as God, why does Mr, C. charge bim with resorting to a “ device’ 
designed to deceive the people and make them think that he believed Christ to be 


a") 


“only a proper man Did he do this ignorantly? How could he? Mr. Lee's ex- 

ress declaration that he (Mr. C.) considered Christ super-angelic, &c. was before 
fi. Why then did he charge Mr. Lee with a trick—a “ device ?” Is this the chari- 
ty that thinketh no evil? We are constrained to say that Mr. C. knew better than to 
suppose that Mr. I.. had any such device in mind ; and that the “ device,” if there be 
any lies with Mr. C. and not with Mr. L., and we are farther constrained to throw Mr. 
C.’s impeachment of character back upon himself, and say of him as he has of Mr. 
Lee, “whether this device,” to impeach Mr. L.’s character, “ will succeed any better 
than its predecessors, time must determine.” 
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above all principality,” &c. ; as “ appointed heir of all things ;” 
as “the brightness of his (the Father’s) glory,” &c.; as “Lord 
of Lords ;” as “ accustomed to receive homage of angels ;” as 
appointed the final Judge of the world,” &c. 

But in all this we are not told what kind of a being Christ is, 
The question still returns, what kind of a being is this, who is 
thus appointed final judge —receives the homage of angels, is 
called. Lord of Lords, &c.? Is he God? No, answers Mr. C. 


Is he mere man? No, answers Mr. C.—Very well, what is 
he? Angel? Super-angelic? Angelic and human? Su- 
per-angelic and human? Which? Mr. ©. is silent.* 

Such is Mr. C.’s account of the person whose grace is spoken 
of. He was some sort of a being,—what, we are not told,— 
“ who proceeded forth and came from God, and who was rich.” 

Mr. Lee does not attempt to refute this indefinite and flimsy 
account of the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, but proceeds at 
once to state his own views, in contrast; in doing which, in- 
stead of telling merely what Christ did, or what he had, he 
states explicitly what, in his opinion, he was, viz. (1.) “ Man 
—a real and proper man, possessing a human body and hn- 
man soul,” and (2.) truly and really “God.” This he con- 
clusively shows to be the correct and scriptural view of the sub- 
ject. 

The second topic, in each discourse, is “ the persons on 
whom this grace was bestowed.” These are “ the sinful chil- 
dren of men.” Mr. C.’s description of these is as loose and in- 
definite as his account of the person of Christ. Some parts of 


* Perhaps Mr. C. will say in reply to this, that he has only used the language of the 
Scriptures themselves in making out his description, and that they therefore do not tell 
us what Christ was any more than does he. This however will not subserve his pur- 

ose. For Mr. C. must know that in other passages, if not in those quoted by him, the 
Scriptures do tell us what Christ was. ‘The Word was with God and the Word was 
God,”—“ And the Word was made flesh,” &c. In these and various other passages, 
we are told explicitly that Christ was human and divine. Besides, the very passages 
quoted by Mr. C., as they stand in the Bible, do also teach us, by way of inference, 
what Christ was in one respect, viz. that he was God. For we know not what less 
than Deity that being can be, who is “‘ Lord of Lords;” is “accustomed to receive 
the homage of angels ;” and is to act as final Judge. We cannot conceive, who less 
than an omniscient being, can so scan the heart as to be able to act as final Judge ; nor 
what being other than the God of heaven is worthy of the homage of heaven’s angelic 
hosts ; nor who else has aright to the title “ Lord of Lords ?? and hence it is, that 
when the Bible says these things of Christ, we at once infer that Christ is> as Paul 
says, (Rom. ix. 5,) “‘ over all, God blessed forever.” But Mr. C. has cut us off from 
making such an inference as this from the language of the Scriptures when used by 
him. For he has told us explicitly that Christ was not God. If then we may not make 
this inference from the language, we ask Mr. C. to tell us what inference we may 
make. Shall we infer that he was nothing more than a man? No, answers Mr. C. 
What then shall we jnfer that he was? Mr. C. is silent. He quotes text after text— 
tells his readers they do not teach that Christ was God ; nor that he was a mere man, 
and then leaves them to guess what they do teach! “If the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle ?”’ “If the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch.” 
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it are applicable only to the Christian. Others seem more ap- 
propriate to the impenitent sinner. And yet all are thrown to- 
gether as parts of one description, with nothing to apprize the 
reader that the whole is not equally applicable to every man. 
We no where see the broad line of distinction between the pen- 
itent and impenitent, the righteous and the wicked, which is so 
prominent in the Scriptures. Mr. L. on the other hand, is ex- 
licit, and tells us, in a word, what he considers these “ sinful 
children” to be. ‘They are not, in their original character, half 
saint and half sinner, neither one thing nor another, but are all 
of one positive character. “ ‘I'he moral character of all men, . 
yrevious to their conversion,” says Mr. Lee, “is entirely sinful.” 
Not “that all which belongs to man is sinful,”—e. g. “a healthy 
constitution ;” neither that “ one man is not worse than anoth- 
er;” nor that “each is as bad as he can be.” In a word, Mr. 
C. represents men as imperfectly holy—Mr. Lee, as having no 
holiness, but, previous to r@generation, as positively sinful. 
“Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart is only evil 
continually.” 

The third topic, is “the evidence of this grace.” This Mr. 
C. makes to consist in the fact that Christ “ became poor.” 
This part of Mr. C.’s discourse, as Mr. Lee says, is “ somewhat 
unintelligible.” It can have no meaning at all, except on the 
supposition that Mr. C. uses the term grace, in a sense entirely 
different from his previous use of it, viz. as meaning a “dispo 
sition to confer favors.” In this sense, Christ’s becoming poor 
might be considered as an evidence of his grace, but in no 
other. But as Christ’s “disposition to confer favors” is a topic 
foreign to what precedes and follows, and inasmuch as it would 
be absurd to speak of this disposition as the grace conferred 
on “the sinful children of men,” Mr. Lee passes over this di 
vision, remarking that “ here was the place in which to men 
tion what was done by the Lord Jesus, when on his errand of 
mercy to our world”—in other words, to preach, if he believed 
it, the doctrine of atonement. In all this, Mr. Lee is evidently 
correct, and therefore, following his example, we will proceed 
to notice the fourth topic of the discourses, viz. “the happy 
fruits and the benefit of this grace ; that ye through his pover 
ty might be rich.” Here, in explaining the sense in which we 
are made rich by the poverty of Christ, Mr. C. says, we are 
made rich in knowledge, power, and virtue. Mr. Lee, on the 
other hand, while he admits that Christ’s example and instruc- 
tions were eminently fitted to make us rich in all of these re- 
spects, maintains “that the design of Christ’s mission to this 
world was not simply to carry into eflect a system of reforming 
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influences,’ but to make an atonement for sin, on the ground 
of which, “ when reformed,’ men could “ be pardoned, and 
thus escape the penalty of a violated law.” ‘Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation (propitiatory or atoning sacrifice) 
through faith in his BLoop.’ ; 

We have now passed over the prominent topics of discussion 
in the two discourses. It will be seen at once, that the one vir 
tually denies, while the other maintains, the Jivinily of Christ, 
entire depravity, atonement, and, by way of inference, in- 
stantaneous regeneration. ‘his is most conclusively shown 
by Mr. Lee. He thus establi hes his positl  * that there is an 


essential difference between his creed and Mr. C.’s—so essen- 
tial “ that if the one preac he the Gi sp |, the other preaches 
another Gospel ;” and is warrantedjin making the unqualified 
declaration, “ If he is right, lam fatally wrong. If Tam 
right, he is fatally wrong 

Such is an outline of the discussion as c uried on in the two 
sermons. And here, though we do not intend to become a 
party in the matter, it may not be amiss to notice, im a word, 
the manner in which Mr. ©. mangles the meaning of the text. 
We have already seen that the riches he attributes to Christ. 
are, (1.) such only as he actua ly | dd after he became 
poor, and %.) sucn as he could not | LY asl ie, In order to become 
poor, without becoming poor in power, poor in knowledge, pooi 
in wisdom, poor in virtue, &c.—in other words, without beconr 
ing powe rless, iz@norant, for A, vicious. 

But not to dwell on this. ‘The Apostle informs us, that 
Christ “ became poor.’ WI or what purpose? That 
we, through his poverly, might be rich. Vir. Clarke. also. 
in the third general division of his ciscourse, informs us that 
Christ became poor. Why? or What purpose ¢ Phat he 
(Christ t/} ‘ouch, or by, / j p? ert f LI Aht ( ive — >" the evi- 
dence of” his “ erace. The \p istle thinks he became poor, 
to make us rich. Mr. Clarke, that he did so. as an “ evidence 
of his grace.” Suppose we paraphr the text according to the 
meaning which Mr. C. has given it in his discourse. It will 
then read thus. “For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, that though he was rich” in power, knowledge, wisdom, 
virtue, &c., “yet for your sakes he became poor” in power, 
knowledge, wisdom, and virtue, and did so as an evidence of 
his disposition to confer favors, “ that ye, through his poverty,” 
or by this evidence of his gracious disposition, “ might be rich” 
in power, knowledge, and virtue. Did the Apostle write such 
frigid nonsense as this ? 

But to return. Soon after the publication of Mr.’L.’s ser- 
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mon, Mr. C. publishes a letter addressed to Mr. Lee, and de- 
signed as a reply to the sermon. In this letter he proposes to 
Mr. Lee (1.) to come and endeavor to convince him of his errors. 
and (2.) if he fails of convincing him, that they “invite the 
whole town to assemble together,” that. Mr. L. “ may point out 
and explain to them the dangerous errors into which” he sup- 
poses Mr. C. to “ have fallen,” and that Mr. C. “ may state the 
reasons why they appear to” him “not to be errors.” “ This 
‘method of urging upon his hearers the language of warning 
and entreaty,” Mr. C. thinks, “will be much less tedious, 
much more fair and honorable, and much more consistent with 
the Christian character, and far less suspicious, than” for Mr. 
L. “to send” his “ warnings and entreaties through the press ; 
or for” him, “or members of” his “church. to endeavor to ac 
complish this object by distributing tracts, or creeping into 
houses, and preaching to women and children.” (!! | Letter, 
p. 28.) 

This proposition, we understand, was cheerfully and prompt- 
ly acceded to by Mr. Lee. He went to Mr. C. and endeavor- 
ed to convince him. Failing in this, he accedes to the propo- 
sition of inviting “ the whole town to assemble.” and listen to a 
discussion of the points of difference. Some time was spent in 
agreeing upon the manner in which the discussion should be 
conducted. At length, Mr. C. having prescribed his own terms, 
Mr. Lee assents to them, though decidedly disadvantageous to 
him, and is expecting the discussion to go forward. 

In this state of things, inasmuch as there were some things 
in Mr. C.’s letter which deserved an answer, but which it 
would not be proper to notice in a discussion of the character 
proposed, Mr. L. commenced writing a brief reply which he 
designed to publish. It commenced with the following sen- 
tences. 

“'The proposal, that I would unite with you in inviting the 
inhabitants of this town to listen to a discussion from the pul 
pit of some of the points of difference in our religious belief, I 
do most cheerfully accept. And I do it under a conviction that 
such a discussion, if conducted in the spirit of the Gospel, will 
he profitable both to us and to our hearers. And I am ready 
also, to comply with your terms as to the manner of conduct 
ing the discussion, viz. that 1 apprize you beforehand of th 
point to be discussed, and that we both exhibit our views of it 
at the same meeting. I am sensible that this places me, or 
rather, I should say, the cause I advocate, at great disadvan 
lage; giving you, as it does, the opportunity to make, each 
time, the last impression upon the audience. The method, 
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that to me seems most equitable, is that we should alternate, 
 Sull, as I have said, [ am willing that the discussion should 
be conducted in the manner you have proposed.” 

Mr. Clark, then, it seems, will not abide by his own proposi- 
tion to Invite the people tomvether unless \ir. Lee will consent to 
give him the sole privilege of speaking last, on the topi ‘sin de- 
bate. He will not allow Mr. Lee to stand on the same footing 
and have the same privilege with himself, (that of speaking 
last one half of the time) but he must needs moi opolize this 
privilege to himself, or else refuse to fulfil his own proposition 
Was ever any thing more unfai 

Jut this is not the worst of the case Mr. L. is not to be 


frightened from a defence of the truth, even though his ar o 
onist Insists upon having him most dishonorable odds in 
making that defence. He acceeds to the terms proposed. And 
what next? He reeeives a | from his opponent saying 

“] am satisfied, upon Mature eflect 1, that the ol t OL our 
proposed meeting can be accomplished ] meeting. If ex 
pect you will state distinctly the errors, which | am preaching 


from Nabbath to Sabbath, which you believe to be ruinous to 
the souls of my hearers, and restrict yourself to these. It ap- 
pears to me that one hour will be sufficient for this purpose.” 

And that there micht be no mistake in the case, Mr. Lee is 
again informed at the close of the letter, that ] 
to be confined to those errors which” Mr. C. ts * pre aching 
from Nabbath to Sabbath.”. But when has Mr. L. ever heard 
Mr. C. preach on the Sabbath ; and how can he therefore know 
what errors Mr. C. is preaching, except as he learns them from 
his printed sermon and letter? But these must not be once 


lis ** attention Is 


‘ 


named, for Mr. L. “ must bear in mind that his attention is to 
be confined to those errors,” and those only, which Mr. C. is 
* pre aching from Sabbath to Sabbath :” and “one meeting, 
nay, “ one hour will be sufficient” for the discussion of these ! 
And further, by way of climax, all this is the result of “ma- 
TURE REFLECTION ! !” 

Was there ever a more lame and shameful retreat than this? 
The proposition for a public discussion is his own. The terms 
on which it is to be conducted are his own, and yet for some 
reason (doubtless a substantial one) the boasted spirit of free in- 
quiry and bold and thorough investigation must be restricted 
to the limits of “one meeting,” of “one hour.” Well might 
Mr. L. consider this “as a refusal to euter upon the discussion 


® It wes understood by both parties, that the discussion was to be continued one 
evening each week, for at Jeast six successive weeks. 
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contemplated.” or ourselves we do not remember of having 
ever met (we must call things by their right names) with such 
a pitiful “get off” as this. And to our minds it carries the ev- 
idence of demonstration, that Mr. C. is conscious OF HIS ER- 
RORS AND AFRAID OF FREE AND HONORABLE DISCUSSION. 
It betrays a mind that has but little confidence in the truth of 
its own opinions, and therefore dreads and shrinks away from 
the light and power of sober argument. While on the other 
hand, the willingness of Mr. L.. to enter on the proposed discus- 
gion at such disadvantage, evinces a consciousness of truth. It 
shows a mind firm in the conviction that its opinions are ever 
lasting truth, and that for them therefore there is nothing to 
fear, but every thing to hope from discussion and argument. 

Being thus cut of from the proposed discussion, Vir. Lee at 


once published a letter in reply to Mr. C.’s, which, like his ser 
mon, bears the marks of havine been written in view of th 
judgment. On a review of it, Mr. L. says to Mr. ©., “I can 


discover nothing which, were I to give dire 


ing pillow, I should wish to have erased 
Of the merits of the letter, we would only say, that it is 
conclusive reply to Mr. C., and is written so much to the pu 


ctions from my dy 


pose, that, like the sermon, it produced “ no small stir’ among 
the people at Sherburne. We believe Mr. C.’s friends have had 
a society Meeting to see what shall be done with the obnoxious 


Mr. L. In the mean time, Mr. L.’s people have been praying 
that God would bless the discussion to the saly ition of those 
whom they believe to be in fatal error. 

Such is the history and outline of this controversy up to the 
present time. Whether it is to be continued or not, we cannot 
say. Be this as it may, we regard it as one of some considera- 
ble importance, not merely to the town of Sherburne, but to all 
the towns in that vicmity. It is on this,account that we have 
felt justified in giving it such an extended notice. We hope 
that our notice will serve to awaken public attention to it, par- 
ticularly in that region. Mr. L.’s sermon ought to be studied 
by every one. It is rich in instruction, and shows most clearly 
the utter incorrectness of Unitarian sentiments on the points 
discussed. It contains, too, as we shall show in a subsequent 
number, a very happy and striking exhibition of the doctrine 
of atonement. 
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A Memoir or Fevix Nerr, Pastor of the High Alps. 
By Witiiam SrerHen Gitty, M. A., Prebendary 0 of 
Durham, &c. From the London Edition, with Notes. 
Boston: 1832. 


We have risen from the perusal of this litthe work with so 
much satisfaction, that we cannot refrain from recommending 
it to our readers as a delightful piece of Christian and pastoral 
biography. It is pervaded by an excellent spirit, and cannot 
fail of suggesting many lessons of piety and practical wisdom, 
It is full of interesting incidents, and has nearly all the charms 
ofaromance. It is the history of a man marked with strong 
and noble traits of character ;—with a mind highly gifted by 
nature, and a heart deeply humble by divine grace ; peculiarly 
active, yet fond of meditation ; enthusiastic, but prudent and 

cautious ; mild, yet firm ; meek and unassuming, yet energetic, 

enterprizing , and patient of toil and suffering ; fitted for the 
pursuits of learning, and the sweet charities of domestic life, 
yet exiling himself from them all to spend his days among a 
people not half civilized, and amid the glens, and rocks, and 
snows, and ever-menacing avalanches of the High Alps. His 
ministry was a continual sacrifice, a daily crucifixion of his 
feelings as a man of intellect, taste and social refinement. His 
career was very brief, but crowned with efforts in the cause of 
Christ sufficient to fill many years of ordinary men. He was 
cut down in all the freshness of his first love for his work, in 
the very morn of his usefulness among the long-neglected 
mountaineers of the High Alps; but he left behind him many 
proofs of his fidelity and success that deserve to be put on record 
for the admonition and encouragement of those who are toiling, 
or expect ere long to toil, for the salvation of men. Few can 
follow his footsteps ; but his spirit of entire devotedness, of high 
enterprize, and disinterested, untiring zeal, may and should be 
caught by every minister, and every disciple of Him who had 
not where to lay his head, yet continually went about doing 
good. We are glad to see the ex cample of such men as Ober- 
lin and Neff, Gilpin and Herbert, P: -_ and Brainerd drawn 
out from their obscurity, and held up before the whole Chris- 
tian world to show what every preacher of the Gospel ought to 
be, and what glorious results may be expected, by the promised 
blessing of God, from the humble labors of a devoted, self-deny- 
ing, and self- sacrificing minister of Christ. 

This little book contains much to entertain and instruct eve- 
ry Christian reader. The strongly-marked character of Neff; 
the striking incidents in his life ; the brevity of his career; the 
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tenderness and triumph of its close ; the fruit of his labors, and 
the many testimonies of his fidelity and worth left behind him 
among his Alpine flock ; the graphic description of that people, 
and their rude and romantic country, with a preliminary sketch 
of their sufferings century after century for their steadfast at- 
tachment to the faith once delivered to the saints ; all conspire 
to give the work a peculiar interest. 

Mr. Gilly seems to have been well qualified for his task. He 
had travelled over the High Alps * and his famili rity W ith the 
field of Neff’s labors enabied him to give us minute and vivid 
descriptions of Alpine scenery. tle had conversed with his for- 
mer flock, and received from their lips many testimonies to his 
character, and many anecdotes of his life. He also gleaned 
facts from a notice of Neff published at Geneva soon after his 
death, and had access to his private journal which had been 
sent to one of his patrons in England. 

The life of Neli is preceded by a le: nN dl al d valuable [ntro- 
duction containing a general description of the scene of 
bors, and a brief sketch of the inhabitants whom Mr. Gill 
supposes to be the descendants of those who 
the supremacy of Rome. ‘The curious reader may regret that 
he did not give more at large his reasons for this opinion ; byt 
after having had opportunity to examine libraries ri 
mation on subjects like this, he says :— 


“The more I have read, the more I have felt convinced that the secluded 
glens of Piemont are not the only retreats, where the descendants of primitive 
Christians may be found. Under this term I mean to speak of persons wh 

. . , . . . + ] . 2 1 . 
have inherited a Christi: nity, which the Church of Rome has not transn 


1 
to them, and who, from father to son, have essentially preserved the mode of 
faith, and the form of discipline, which were received, when the Gospel was 
first planted in their land. J have discovered ample reason to believe, that 
there is scarcely a mountain region in our quarter of the globe, which is poor, 
and uninviting, and difficult of access, where the primitive faith, as it was 
preached by the earliest messengers of the truth, did not linger for many 
ages, after the Romish Hierarchy had established itself in the richer coun- 
tries, and in the plains; and moreover, that there are still many mountain 
districts, where the population has continued Christian, from generation to 
generation, to the present hour; Christian, in non-conformity with the church 
usurping the appellation, Catholic. It was their obscurity and non-inter- 
course with the world, during the period of almost general submission to the 
Romish yoke, which preserved them from corruption. Traces of such 
churches in the Alps, in the Pyrenees, and in the Appennines, are cle uly 
discernible in the Canons of Councils and in the writings of most of the Ro- 
mish annalists and controversialists of France, Spain, and Italy, up to the 
great epoch of Papal supremacy in the eleventh century; and the light, 
which modern researches are casting every year upon the history of nctions, 
helps us to perceive, that the chain, which connects the Primitive and the 
Protestant Churches, is unbroken in various places, where it was supposed 
to have been dissevered. There are very few readers, who do not imagine 
that every vestige of the Albigensians was swept from the earth, during the 
crusades of Simon de Montford, and that the ancient churches of Provence 
and Dauphine, which formed the stock, on which the Reformed congrega- 
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tions of the south of France were grafted in the sixteenth ce ntury, were ut- 
terly cut down, root and branch, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
This, however, was not the case : some few remnants were spared ; and fam. 
ilies in the remote vall ys of the Pyrenees, and of the Alps, have been per- 
mitted to experience the promise of the Redeemer, ‘‘ where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” These 
have preserved the pure knowledge which their forefathers transmitted 


to 
them, and the scriptural greeting ‘‘ Aquila and Priscilla salute you in the 
Lord, with the Church which is in their house,” has oftentimes been passing 
from one secluded spot to another, when all were 


supposed to have been 
the Mass. And not « nly so, but in some few 
instances, whole communes, or parishes, have refused to dma ty even out- 
wardly, to the exactions of Romish usurpation 


dragooned into the service of 


Neff had himself gerne: the design of writing a history of 


his a charge “in w he said, “ 1 shall not only give 


a detailed account of their present condition, but trace their 
alien up to the remoiest antiquity.” From a paper which he 


sent to some of his friends in Knegland, we take a few extracts 


to show his views on this point, the nature of his charge, and 
some of the difficulties that lay 


‘Jn those dark times, when the Dragon, of whom St. John speaks, made 


war with the remnant of the seed, wl 





the commandments of God, 
and have the testimony of Jesus Ch , some of those, who escaped from the 
edge of the sword, found a place of reé uge amony the mountains. It was 
then that the most rug ed val ‘ys ol the French de partme nt of the High 
Alps, wer pe “op led by = remains of t e primitive Christians, who, after 
the examp f Mo vh he preferred the reproach of Christ to the riches 
of Eevpt, « toed ot their fertile plains for a frightful wilderness. But fanati- 
cism still pursued them, and neither their p rty, nor their innocence, nor 
the ¢ rs and precipices among which they dwelt, entirely protected them; 
and thi iverns which served them for churches. were often washed with 
their b 1 Previously to the Reformation, the Valley of Fressinicre was 
the only | in France where they could maintain their ground, and even 
here. th were driven from the more productive lands, and were forced to 
retre to t very foot of the glacier, where t built the village of Dormil- 
leu This village, co ructed like an eagle’s nest, upon the side of¥a 
mountain, was the citadel where a small portion that was left established i 
self, where the race has continued, without a 


any mixtnre with strangers, 
to the pose ent day. Others took up their dwelling at the bottom of a deep 
glen, called La Combe, a rocky abyss, to which there is no exit, where the 
horizon is so bounded, that for six months of the year, the rays of the sun 
never penetrate. These hamlets, exposed to avalanches, and the falling of 
rocks, and buried under snow half the year, consist of hovels, of which some 
are without chimneys and glazed windows, and others have nothing but a 
miserable kitchen and a stable, which is seldom cleaned out more than once 
a year, and where the inhabitants spend the greater part of the winter with 
their cattle, for the sake of th ° warmth. The rocks, by which they are en- 
closed, are so barren, and the climate is so severe, that there is no knowing 
how these poor Alpines, with all their simplicity and temperance, contrive to 
subsist. Their few sterile fields hang over precipices, and are covered, in 
places, with enormous blocks of granite, which roll every year from the clifis 
above. Some seasons even rye will not ripen there. The pasturages are, 
many of them, inaccessible to cattle, and scarcely safe for sheep. Such 
wretched soil cannot be expected to yield any thing more than what will 
barely sustain life, and pay the taxes, which, owing to the unfeeling negli- 


gence of the inspectors, are too often levied without proper consideration for 
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the unproductiveness of the land. The clothing of these poor creatures is 
made of coarse wool, which they dress and weave themselves. Their prin- 
cipal food is unsifted rye; this they bake into cakes in the autumn so a. to 
last the whole year.” 


Neff, born in 1798, and brought up in a village near Geneva 
by his widowed mother, gave early proofs of a mind cast in a 
peculiar and promising mould. His mother was his first teach- 
er; and from the village pastor he received some instruction in 
Latin, and a few branches of science. While engaged in the 
service of a florist-zardener, he p tblished, at the age of sixtes nh, 


a treatise on the culture of trees that showed the bent, acute- 
ness, and discrimination of his mind. In 1815 he entered the 
military service of Geneva; but after remaining in the service 
several years, and being promoted to office, he was thought too 
religious for such employment, and advised to quit the army, 
and prepare himself for the ministry. After many internal 
struggles, he did so, and was received as a probationer in 
1819. 


“There is a practice in the Protestant churches of Switzerland and France 


which is extremely beneficial to candidate for ordination. The theol cal 
student, after having passed certain examinations, is received as a roposant 
into the confidence of some of those yw 10 exercise the past ral office. and is 
employed as a lay-helper, or catechist in their parishe This custom is as 
old as the Christian Church, it was the usage of the primitive churches, and 
cannot but be of the greatest improvement to the probationer. He is acting 
under the eye of an experienced minister ; he has an example and a teacher 
before him to regulate his actions and opinions ; he is trying his own strencth, 
and feeling his way, and assuring himself of his preference and fitness for 
the sacred work, before the irrevocable step is taken. It is not too late to re- 
tire, if he finds himself in any degree unequal to the arduous charge 
“These probationers are not permitted to put their hands to the ark, and 
to perforin services which are strictly sacerdotal, but the y instruct tie yo 7 
and visit the sick, and even preach from the pulpit, at the discretion of the 


pastor, in whose parish they are thus making their advance towards the min- 


istry.”’ 


His probationary labors Neff commenced in the vicinity of 


Geneva, and continued them for two years in the cantons of 
Neufchatel, Berne, and the Pays de Vaud. Thence he went 
to Grenoble and Mens in France, where he labored four years 
or More with great success as a catechist. or assistant to the 
regular pastor ; when, finding difficulties in the way of his be- 
ing licensed in France or Geneva to preach, he went to Eng- 
land in the spring of 1823, and received licensure from an 
association of dissenting ministers in London. On his return 
to the scene of his recent labors, he was met with very strong 
demonstrations of attachment from his late catechumens. 


*« The reception which the Protestants of Mens gave to their former cate- 
chist, on his re-appearing among them, would have been felt like a triumphal 
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entrance to any but a person of his gentle and unassuming spirit. They left 
their shops and their husbandry work to meet him. They crowded round 
him, some half stifled him in their embraces, others kissed his hand, others 
wept with joy, and all signified the sincerity of their affection and respect. 
When he called upon his acquaintances in the villages, similar testimonies 
of veneration were displayed. 

* At St. Jean d’Heran he was obliged to repress the outbursting of delight 
with which he was welcomed. His approach had been announced by some- 
body who ran before to give the joyful intelligence, “‘ he is coming,’’ and on 
drawing near the village, he saw the bottom of the little hill, on which it 
stands, full of people, who were waiting to greet him. With his usual pru- 
dence and good sense, he foresaw that an unfavorable construction might be 
put upon these public indications of esteem, and he begged one of his friends 
to go forward, and to request that the honest villagers would return to their 
houses, where he would visit thei successively, and receive their cordial as- 
surances of affection. For eight days, previously to his arrival, the inhabi- 
tants of St. Jean d’Heran had been anxiously expecting him, and its popula- 
tion had turned out more than once to hail his approach 


His mode of treating his catechumens m y be conceived of 
from the following sketch, selected from many of a similar kind 


in his journal. 


*¢¢ You will, perhaps, remember,’ said he, in a letter to one of his friends 
‘that in the notice of my first lecture at Mens, I spoke of a daughter of my 
host, named Emily, one of my catechumens, as being very inte rent, but at 
the same time extremely devoted to the pleasures ot the world She used 
to be at every frivolous amusement [ Lone oce n, having understood 
that she meant to perform a part in a com I ified my displeasure so 
plainly, that she gave up her design; but I perceived that it was sorely 
against her real inclination. While she regularly attended all our pri- 
vate and public services, and particularly our evening meetings, her whole 
heart was with the world. Her lips only gave confession of the truth. 
Things were in this state with her when she heard my sermon on Good Fryi- 
day. She was struck by these words, which | repeated more than once :— 
‘Go to Golgotha, and there y mu will see how oc is sin is to God For the 
first time she understood, in the sufferings of our Lord. the terrible demands 
of the holy law of God. In the bitterness and ancuish of her soul she shed 
many tears during the service, and her hé \ n fire when she left the 
church. During the whole of the day her uneasiness increased, though she 
did all she could to give another turn to her thought She cursed the hour 
when she had asked God to give her a knowledve of her heart She contin- 
ued in this state without disclosing her feelings to any body till the Tuesday 
morning afterwards. It was in vain that I endeavored to find an opportunity 
of speaking to her. She avoided me Her parents and fiiends tortured 
themselves to divine the cause of her disquietude At last, on the Tuesday 


morning, | made her search for some passages in my Testament, and in turn- 
ing over the leaves she found the text on which I had preached, Matt. y. 20. 
‘It is too true,’ said she, ‘ that our righteousness does not surpass that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees: it is even less than theirs 

“<¢ And St. Paul says,’ I rejoined, ‘ that no flesh shall be justified by the 
works of the law.’ 

* Upon this she made many objections to the doctrine, not being able to 
understand how we are excited to good works by it. 

“‘] then read her the passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus, and I remind- 
ed her of the example of true Christians who are rich in good works, al- 
though they do not attribute any merit to them. I explained to her the 
motives of love and gratitude, which incline them to obedience, and toa 
renouncement of the world. 
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“*¢ Do you think,’ added I, ‘that they, who have such sentiments as these, 
can find any pleasure in the things of the world?’ 

“<¢ No,’ said she, ‘ but I do.’ 

*T then endeavored to make her perceive how the consideration of the 
truths of the Gospel ought to make us serious. 

“¢ Tt does not make me serious!’ she exclaimed, bursting into tears. 

“¢] return thanks to God for the disposition in which I now find you, for 
those who weep shall be comforted. Be of good cheer, there is a Comforter 
He, whom Jesus Christ promised to his disciples, will be sent to you also.’ 

‘*¢ His disciples did his will, but as for me, I do it not, and I have never 
done it.’ 

“¢ His disciples did not only do his will, they believed.’ 

“¢ Yes, and I do not believe.’ ; 

“¢They did not believe as much as they ought, for Jesus reproached them 
with not having faith as big as a grain of mustard seed. But they did as you 


ought to do: they asked the Lord to increase their faith. 

“¢ But they, at that time, had a little, and I have none at all.’ 

“ Here her tears burst forth again, and all that I said aj peared to have 1 
effect upon her. She continued all day in such a melancholy mood as to 
alarm her parents. She could scare: ly utter a word; she avoid d company, 
and ate scarcely any thing. 

“ The next morning she told me that she w in the same frame of mind, 
and when [| urged her to tell me what it was which so afflicted her, she ex- 
claimed, sobbing, ‘1 am too proud, I never can be ved.’ I assured her that 
I was rejoiced to find that she had attained this knowledge of her own heart 
and then [ opened before her all the treasures of the merey of God in Jesus 
Christ. But she persevered in objecting the excess of he r pride and vanity 


She could not believe in the glad tidings, she could not believe that her 
prayers would be heard. 


“¢ Poor Emily, you are very unhappy at present, but your sadness shall be 
turned into joy. The Lord will comfort y ; 
*¢ But if | should die in this condition ? 


*“¢ Be not afraid; [| am as sure as I am of my own existence, that God does 
not light the candle and take the broom, to leave a piece of silver in the dust 
He will finish the work which he has begun in you. He will call you to 
himself, after he has purified you.’ : 

“It was in vain that I endeavored to console her by such discourse as this ; 
I could not suected, and I left her with these words:—‘ My dear Emily, | 
am very sorry to have to quit you at this moment, but I leave you in the 
hands of the Lord, who will comfort you better than I can. Go to him with 
perfect confidence. I recommend you to acquaint your mother with the 
cause of your distress, in order to remove any unpleasant suspicion.’ | then 
parted with her, and went to La Mure, where I preached at one o'clock, and 
in the evening I slept at La Baume, near the Drac, where I held a numerous 
meeting in the house of the mayor of the commune. All the inhabitants of 
this little village are protestants ; and not one of them staid at home, even 
mothers attended with children at the breast, for in the memory of man, 
there had never been any preaching performed in this place, which is very 
remote from any road, and has no church near it. The next morning I set 
out at a very early hour, the mayor accompanied me as far as the Drac, and 
Iascended the mountain towards St. Jean d’Heran, to visit a sick person 
He was a wicked old man, who had all his life boasted of his irreligion, but 
the fear of death had softened him. I found him in full possession of his in- 
tellect, although he was very near his end. I read to him, and I explained 
to him the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, and dwelt upon those who 
were hired at the eleventh hour. He listened, and then made some objec- 
tions. He did not appear to be persuaded. I prayed with him, and then took 
my leave, after having addressed him with great earnestness, and I hope with 
affection. I do not know whether the Lord, who came five or six hours af- 
terwards, found him clothed with the white garment, or naked. I also visit- 
ed another sick person, whom I found much better disposed, and then re- 
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turned to Mens, to receive my catechumens. In the course of my excursion 
I did not forget Emily. At one time I felt rejoiced, and blessed God for his 
dispensation of mercy to her. At another time I was afraid lest this sudden 
awakening should produce bad effects, especially if her anguish of mind 
should continue, and affect her health, which is but feeble even now. 

*‘ In the midst of these reflections I arrived at home, fearing to find Emily 
in her bed, and her parents miserable, but I found her full of joy. ‘Oh how 


happy Iam,’ she exclaimed, the moment she saw me. ‘ You have not left 
me in the hands of a severe judge. How gracious the Lord has been! Oh! 
he is rightly called the Saviour :—but what agony! what sufferings! Oh! 
what he must have suffered ! He who drank the ‘cup of bitterness even to 
the dregs. Now I understand what he meant to say, when he exclaimed, 
* My soul is full of heaviness, even unto deat! I should never have done, 
if I were to endeavor to transcribe all the expressions of gratitude and admi- 


ration, which poured from her mouth: from that mouth, which heretofore 


had been full of the attractions of the world. Not only was her language 
new, but her air and aspect were changed he vain and self-important de- 
portment had now given way to modesty and sweet It was no longer 
the same Emily. My first movement was naturally to bless the Father of 


mercies and the Saviour of sinners.’ 


The people at Mens were extremely desirous of retaining 
Neff as their pastor ; but Providence, designing him for a wider 
and more difficult sphere of usefulness, threw obstacles in his 
way ; and, near the close of \ 1823, he entered the 
field of his labors as Pastor of the High A ps. His paris! eX- 
tended in one direction more than eighty miles, and in another 


nearly sixty. Over this wide extent was his flock scattered 
among the cliffs, and in the deep ravines of the His h Alps: 


i 
eo . 4 re | ° al 
and, though provided with a parsonage for his residence, he 
was continually passing, summer and winter, from ha 


miet to 
hamlet, and spent nearly all his time in the humble and dirty 


abodes of his people. 


“* We find him, not only preaching, and performing public service, in eve- 
ry village between Dormilleuse and the { er Alps, where there was a 
church, but gathering the young people about him, classing them, and in- 
structing them in the first elements of Christianity; making lists of those 
who had not yet appeared at the Lord's tal and preparing them for that 
solemn ordinance ; visiting from house to house; put unilies in a train 
to pursue devotional exercises by themselves; inspiring them with the love 
of pious conversation and reading; and performing all those httle offices of 
kind attention, and pastoral duty, which have th« re effect of endearing a 


parochial clergyman to his flock, by proving that he takes a real and aflec- 
tionate concern in all that interests them 


Neff had every thing to do for his poor Alpines ; and we 
shall here give some curious instances of his care for the tem- 


poral as well as spiritual interests of his flock. 


‘¢ His first attempt was to impart an idea of domestic convenience. Chim- 
neys and windows to their hovels were luxuries to which few of them had 
aspired, till he showed them how easy it was to make a passage for the smoke, 
and admittance for the light and air. He next convinced them that warmth 
might be obtained more healthily, than by pigging together for six .r seven 
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months in stables, from which the muck of the cattle was removed but once 
during the year. For their coarse and unwholesome food, he had, indeed, 
no substitute ; because the sterility of the soil would produce no other; but 
he pointed out a mode of tillage, by which they increased the quantity ; and 
in cases of illness, where they had no conception of applying the simplest 
remedies, he pointed out the comfort which a sick person may derive trom 
light and warm soups and ptisans, and other soothing assistance. 
were they of what was hurtful or beneficial in acute disorders, that wine and 
brandy were not unusual prescriptions in the height of a raging fever. 
“Strange enough, and still more characterist 
till Neff taught the men better manners, were treated with so much disregard, 
that they never sat at table with their husbands or brothers, but stood behind 
them, and received morsels from their hands with obeisance and profound 


So ignorant 


of savage life, the women, 


reverence.” 

“From the first he made it his study to conciliate the affections and conf 
dence of the peasants, by employing all his attainments for their improve 
ment, and by showing them that there were many things, in which h n 
eral knowledge might be rendered serviceable to them He not on y did not 


hesitate, but he sought occasions, to put his hand to the tool of 


and artisan, and to the husbandman’s implement, and thus to dril 
antry into better management, and to instruct the 


mechank 


ding to their stock of c mveniences and c ymniort \ ih already seen hin 
working with the masons and carpenters, to give tl t air of architectural 
beauty to the new church of Violins, and now | exh im in the cha 
acter of an agricultu ist, introducing an improved method of irr I n¢ 
a system of sowing and planting, which d ( itity of producti 
“One of the principal resources of the y of Fressini¢re, the breed 
ing and pasturage of cattle. But the winter i ry, and thet ts of lar 
capable of pr ducing fodder are so scanty, th { ery blade of grass that can 
be raised, and made into hay, is a very tre 1 A « iner often left 
them unprovided with hay, and compelled t ) cre to part wit} 
their stock at an inadequate price. Nef ived ta dire 
might be given to the streams in one part, ( uld li ve t " 
in another, and furnish the proprietors with ¢ me T 
grass fresh and moist. But he found the ut ‘ itv in « t 
simplest principles of hydraulics, and in persua 3 ion 
that the water might be made to rise and d ) 
distributed, accordingly as it might be rec , t y narv ex 
pense star d them in the face like certain ruin nd the d 


as being perfectly insuperable. When their pastor ta the: 
struct the canals necessary for the 


: purpose, they ai y ve ed to at 
tempt it, and he was obliged to tell them, th } were ¢ 
temporal and spiritual counsel. Pointing to th i wert 
capable of being diverted from their cour hed al sl 
which,ie wished to see improved, he exclaime ‘You make as little use « 
those ample streams, as you do of the water e. God has vouchsafed t 
offer you both in abundance, but your pastures, like your hearts, are |] 


guishing with drought !' 
“Tn the spring of 1825, there had been so little snow, that there was every 

appearance of the soil yielding even less than its usu I 

wonted supply of moisture had failed. Neff took 


LiMLy necrease its 


ivanta ot the state 
the season, and once more pressed them to adopt his mode of irrigation. But 
still the reluctance and the excuses were the same. If the canals and aaue 
ducts were made, they would soon get out of order: if one proprietor adopt 
ed them, another would not: the next neighbor would not permit them ‘to 
cross his land, and one opponent of the measure might stop the whole pro- 
ceeding : but if all should agree, and the work were to be brought to a happy 
conclusion, an avalanche, or a crumbling mass of granite would soon crush 
or interrupt the constructions, and reduce them to their old condition. In 
vain did the pastor endeavor to convince them of the weakness of these ar- 


guments, particularly of the last: they might as well refuse to plant and sow, 
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or to build houses, for nothing was safe from avalanches. Finding that he 
could not prevail, when he addressed them in a body, he took them separate. 
ly, and asked, ‘ Will you consent if your neighbor will? Will you put your 
shoulder to the work, if the occupiers of the next property will join you?’ 
They were ashamed to refuse, when they were thus personally appealed to, 


and an unwilling acquiescence was thus gradually obtained. Sut then 
arose another and more formidable objection. ‘Suppose the aqueducts are 
completed, and the water flows, will the distribution be equal? Will not my 
neighbor get more of the water than I shall How do I know that he will 
not exhaust the supply, before my land has had a drop: Neff was too ready 
at expedients to be easily foiled. He prop i that there should be a com- 
mittee, and an arbiter, to determine what s e of the public benefit each oe- 
cupier should enjoy, and how long, and what days, and at what hours, 
the stream should be permitted to ] Ss wa into the different sections 
and branches of its courses 

“ At length all preliminaries were settled, and the rk was to be done, 
The line was marked out, and the p etors « nted that the main chan- 
nel should cross and recross their ( ngly as it should be required 
But again there was some demu | "i only labor at that part 
of the construction which was to ir ! nd ‘ Be it so,’ said 
Neff, ‘only let us make a begir Hy y that could easily bring 
them to good humor and com ; he « onl nce set them on. 
Every thing having been arrange¢ rty, sting of forty, 
met at da reak, and, with their p t d roceeded to examine 
the remains of an ancient aqueduct, wh Ly ht might be rendered 
in some degree available to their ] é ( o far make out its 
line as to follow its direction. & é { wr discernible, but the 
sight of them seemed to dis ter ( the conscripts 


*é We shall be three « . o i l : ‘ ( lete th 3 part of 
our work 








‘It will take us not | | t , * ten, id a third 

‘¢¢ Not quite so 1 lv, Ld ist | , and with his benevolent 
smile. 

** Neff divided his troop into litt tach ts, of fiv r six, with a com- 
mander at the head of ¢ = ‘ the direction in chief, 
he allotted a distinct portion of to each Presently all were 
busy, some digging and excavating, oth the pastor hin- 
self was at e tim sp ! inothe1 el ving from place 
to place, and superin i the s of othe At t clock the party 

4 lk facet 
expressed a desire t G ; nue ft » the Ure@ankiast. 
But this would not do for their chief. | th would be strag- 
glers, and perl d rf j " each other 
therefore, still setting them the i t for his own breakfast, con- 
tinued at h Ww ¢, and pers ed rest to do t 

“Tt was a to i rt ey had to elevate 
floor of the main « nnel to th f« t t n others to low 
as much. In the course of the first « t ner y to carry th 
construction across the rocky beds of ur t . and often when 
the work appeared to be « tally « f ( i default in the level. 
or in the inclination of the wate cou | » to insist upon 
their going over it again. At four o’clos teer e rewarded by 
seeing the first fruits of their labors ne line of agued was completed ; 
the dam was raised, and the water rushed into the nearest meadow arudst 
the joyful shouts of workmen and spectator The next day some cross cuts 
were made, and proprietors, who were d to | ecretly hostile and 
incredulous, saw the works carried over their ground without oflering any 


opposition to the measure, for who could indulge his obstinate or dogged hu- 
toning 


mor, when the benevolent stranger, the warm-hearted minister, was 
in the sweat of his brow to achieve a public good, which never could be ot 
the least advantage to himself? It was the good shepherd, not taking the 


fleece, but exhausting his own strength, and wearing himself out for the 
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sheep. On the third, and on the following days, small transverse lines were 
formed, and a long channel was made across the face of the mountain, to 
supply three village fountains with water. This last was a very formidable 
enterprise. It was necessary to undermine the rock, to blast it, and to con- 
struct a passage for the stream in granite of the very hardest kind. ‘I had 
never done any thing like it before,’ is the pastor’s note upon this achieve- 
ment, ‘but it was necessary to assume an air of scientific confidence, and to 
give my orders like an experienced engineer.’ 

“The work was brought to a most prosperous issue, and the pastor was 
thenceforward a sovereign, who reigned so triuinphantly and absolutely, that 
his word was law.”’ 


The life of Neff is full of itteresting and instructive ane 
otes from which we extract only that of the young shepherd 
0 J l 

ess Mariette. 


«One day Neff met, at Palons, a little sh pherdess, of twelve or thirteen 
years of ave, whose air and language struck him with surprise. In answer 
to his inquiries about her, he was told that her name was Mariette Guyon, 
and that she lived in the adjacent hamlet of Punayer with her grandfathe 
and grandmother, who were Roman Catholics ; that she had expressed great 





anxiety to be instructed in the true principles of the Gospel, and that they 





could not attribu th caesire me rely to human influe e, and to the persua 
sions of Protestant acquaintances, for she was not permitted to associate 
with Protestant He asked the child if she could read She burst into 
tears, and said, *‘ Oh! if they would only let me come here to the Sunday- 
school, I should soon | in, but they tell me that | already know too 
much.” The pastor's interest was further excite: earning that what 
little she knew of i ence between the 1 ‘of the t » churches 
was picked up by accident, and by stealthy conversations with the converts 


hborlhood 


of the neig 
“ After this short interview with the poor girl, he remained some time 





) 
without hearing any thing more of her. In the intery he was deprived 
of all regular meaus of improvement, but her zea e he ut a very 
ingenious expec ent elie ften ke pt he r flock near a ver rot path which 
descended to the valley of Fressini¢re, and when shu Wal it pass, she 
would accost him in her patois, and ask, ** Where do you come from? if 
he named a Catholic villawe, she said no 1 ind let him p on. If he 
came from a Protestant hamlet, she app! i i and pr questions to 
him, and if he displayed any zeal, and knowledge « ie Gospel, she would 
keep him as long as he would good-naturedly remain. and tr ire up all 
that she heard from his lips. At otber times she would make friends with 
Protestant children, who were watching their sheep or goats near her, and 
would bee them to bring their Testaments, and read and translate to 
her. This went on until she saw that she was watched by some of the Ro- 
man Catholics, and was obliged to be more cautious During the long and 


rigorous winter, which followed after Neff first saw her, the mountains were 
buried in snow, and the people could not go out of their villages, therefore 
Mariette had no intercourse with those whose conversation she so much de- 
sired to cultivate. Notwithstanding, her faith was strengthened and her 
mind enlightened, and on the return of spring she positively refused to go 
tomass. In vain did they attempt to force her by ill-usage. Her father 
was then appealed to, and first tried rigorous means, and then persuasion, to 
engage her to declare from whence she obtained what he called “ these new 
ideas.”’ She persisted in declaring that God alone had first put these things 
in her heart, and expressed herself with so much meekness and solemnity, in 
explanation of the motives by which she was actuated, that her father felt 
constrained to say to those who urged him to exert his authority. “ Who am 
I, to oppose myself to God?” But he left her still under the care of her 
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grandfather and grandmother, who continued to ill-treat her, although with. 
out success. 

“ The pastor shall now tell the continuation of the story himself. “ Some 
time after I had learnt all these particulars, | was going to Palons, accompa. 
nied by a young man, and Madeleine Pellegrine, a most humble and zealous 
disciple of Jesus Christ. Whilst st pping near the bridge and cascade of 
Rimasse, which precipitates itself into a deep abyss, we saw a flock of lambs, 
which appeared to be hastily driven towards us by a young shepherdess, It 


was Mariette, who had recognised us from a d nee, and who ran up to us 
breathless with joy. She expressed in language which it is impossible to 
describe, how happy she was at me ! I L we quested Madele ine to 


watch the flock while I conversed with Mariette. She thanked me with 
affectionate earnestness for the vi ma her father in her behalf. 
She spoke of what she had suffered for the Gospel], in a manner so Christian 
and so touching, that I could hardly y ;, knowing that the poor 
child did not know even the letters of th lphabet. ‘It is this,’ she said, 


‘that gives me pain; the evil spirit t pts me, by insinuating that I resist 
in vain, and that I am too young and feeble to perse re: but when I suffer 
most, then the good God supports me, and I fear nothing. They want me 
to make the sign of the cross; they wish to drag me to mass, and because ] 
refuse, they beat me ; and when they have | 1 me for the name of Jesus 


Christ, and see that I do not cry, but rejoice in his name,'then they become 
furious, and beat me still more: but were they to kill me, | would not cry, 


since the good God strenothe ns me She uttered m Ln y things equally af 
fecting. When she left me, she v t to join another young shepherdess, a 
Protestant, with whom she oftentimes kept her flock, and who attended Sun- 
day-school for both of them, for she repeated to M tte verses from the 
Psalms, and passages from the New Testament, which she had learnt there 
A short time afterwards I held a reunion near P r, which Mariette at- 
tended ; it was the first time she had ever been present at Protestant worship 
She blessed God, who had inspired her with the courage to do so, and ap- 
peared most attentive to the sermon and t V1 rs, which were in French, 
though most probably she was unable to co: end re than a small part 
of the service. not unde rstandin al e bu ne mountain patos. 
Not d iring to return to Punayer, ! s went to her father, and con- 
fessed to him all that had occu ( r kindly, and took her 
back to her orandfather and grand t , an { y forbade them to 
ill-treat her { r her religious opin Vhis y i rg ined, but not 
sufficient for her: she earnestly « ite f llow her to attend the pub- 
lic worship; her constant prayer during the week . that God would dis- 
pose her fathe r to grant her permis H | ( were heard, and the 
Sunday followin r we had the joy of seeing he1 ‘ to the te mple at Vio- 
lins, a long way from her home. She w received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy, and a poor man of Mir , who had married an aunt of her's 
promised to take her to his own house, if they would trust her with hin, 


during the winter, and that he would teach her to read, and instruct her more 
perfectly in the truths of the Gospel 

“ Mariette’s perseverance triumphed over the p dices of her family. 
She was permitted to receive instruction, and to attend the public services of 
the Protestant Church, and her singular history having reached the ears of 
some friends at Mens, they begged her father to be allowed to take charge of 
her, and her education was conducted unde1 1uspices which gives us every 
reason to-believe, that she is now a bright ornament of the community, whose 
faith she thus embraced from the strongest conviction of its purity.” 


Such instances must have cheered the devoted pastor amid 
his toils; and the cordiality with which he was every where 
received, is a simple, but striking comment on his character 
and usefulness. 
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«It was not on Sunday only, that he went the round of his churches, but 
he was ever visiting now one quarter, and then another; and happy did they 
esteem themselves at whose table he sat down, and under whose roof he 
lodged for the night. When his arrival was expected in certain hamlets, 
whose rotation te be visited was supposed to be coming round, it’ was beau- 
tiful to see the cottages send forth their inhabitants, to watch the coming of 
the beloved minister. ‘‘ Come, take your dinner with us.’’-— Let me _pre- 
pare your supper.’’—‘‘ Permit me to give up my bed to you,’’—were re-ech- 
oed from many a voice, and though there was nothing in the repast which 
denoted a feast-day, yet never was festival observed with greater rejoicing 


than by those, whose rye-bread and pottage were shared by the pastor Neff. 
Sometimes, when the old people of one cabin were standing at their doors, 
and straining their eyes to catch the first view of their “ guide to heaven,’ 
the youngsters of another were perched on the summit of a rock, and steal- 


ing a prospect which would afford them an earlier sight of him, and give 
them the opportunity of offering the first invitation. It was on these occa- 


sions, that he obtained a perfect knowledge of the people, questioning them 
about such of their domestic concerns as he might be supposed to take an 
interest in, as well as about their spiritual condition, and finding where he 
could be useful both as a secular adviser and a religious counsellor, “ Could 
all their children read? Did they understand what they read? Did they 
offer up morning and evening prayers? Had they any wants that he could 
relieve? Any doubts that he could remove? Any afflictions wherein he 


could be a comforter ?”’ 


But we cannot follow the Pastor of the High Alps through 
his whole career. It was short, but rich in its fruits. His ex- 
cessive labors soon shattered his frame, and obliged him in 
1827 to retire from the scene of his toils, and leave his beloved 
Alpines to see them no more. All expedients to restore his 
health proved unavailing ; and in the spring of 1829, he died, 
in the triumphs of faith, leaving behind him a name not soon 
to be forgotten by his Alpine charge, and an example worthy 


to be studied by every minister and disciple of Christ. 


CLERICAL LIBRARIE 


[We know not to whom we are indebted for this article on Clerical libraries, 
but feel inclined to insert it as affording a hint for consideration; and we see 
not why what it proposes may not be entitled to attention. As to form and 
manner, the plan, as here presented, is not of course to be considered as ma- 
tured. It presents the thing in general only, leaving it for each district in 
which libraries shall be established, to form its own rules and regulations, as 
may best suit convenience. We know not that any thing of the kind pro- 


. 
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posed, strictly clerical, has been attempted ; but if we mistake not, a similar 
library for purposes of general knowledge, was commenced a few years since 
in one of the interior counties of Massachusetts, and has been successful, 
We do not see, therefore, why the plan here proposed might not succeed very 
well, and great good result from it.] 


The establishment of libraries has always been thought conduc. 
ive to learning: but an Improvement might be made in the plan of 
them, which would render them more extensively useful. A re 
form has of late been commenced Libraries have been establish- 
ed for mechanics, and for those of other rofessions. Ins me populous 
Cities they have been open to all the public, —though this is true only 
of Euro) e. Such is the hberal spirit of the age; and we may hope 
that all the advantages of learning will be much more widely dif. 
fused. Ministers are an important part of the community in a lit. 


erary view; and the most generous provision has been made for 


their education, up to the time of their entering on the active duties 
of their office. But then, however desirous they m Ly be to pursue 
their studies, and thoucrh better quali ed than ever to make a rood 
use of rare and valuable books, they are depriv | of the libraries to 


which they once h id access | propose, therefore, that libraries 
should be formed in central townsof rezions containing from 50,000te 
100,000 inhabitants. These libraries shall contain valuable. ex- 


tensive, and rare theological works, including the whole rance of 
the appropriate studies of ministers. Tl ey shall be formed by do 
nations, and by the payment ¢ fa small yi rly sum by those who 
use the books. The books may be taken out of the library to the 
minister's home, to be kept for three x, or twelve months, or 
longer, as his studies require, and the character of the book, and 
the state of the library will allow I will now offer some reasons 
in favor of such libraries. 

1. The libraries now existi gz do nol eet the wants of minis- 
ters. College libraries accommodate o j the students, the profes: 
sors, and perh ips the munisters of the pl ce Small libraries in 
towns do not in any way supply them with the books they need; 


and the more extensive libraries of populous towns are a very im- 
pertect supply, even to the ministers of those towns: and they are 


no assistance to ministers 1n the surrounding country. 
Fl . . . 2 = ~ 
2. /ié books might, with ut anconvenienc , OF DTrOCUu red }Tom 





the libraries. Want of easy access to a central library would be 
an objection, if the books were of an ephemeral character, and 
would be read through in a week, or could not be kept froma 
library longer. But here, where the books are of a description to 
be retained six months or a year, the objection has but little 
weicht. 

Books grow out of date. Let them be used therefore. Let not 
the moth riot on the precious leaves, which might pour a light 
richer than sunshine upon an immortal mind 
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3. Ministers cannot buy books when they need them. I have 
felt a pain at my heart in looking at the meager collections of 
some beloved brethren in the ministry. It is grievous to see the 
inestimable years of vigorous manhood spent in the neglect of stu- 
dies that elevate the mind, and fit the minister to shine in his little 
orbit with increasing lustre. The minister of Christ must not 
suffer such evil without lamentation, and earnest efforts to supply 
his wants. Amon other things he sends for, let him remember 
“especially the parchments.” 

4. It is economical to have public libraries. One public libra 
ry well end wed, Wi ark { su} dj Ly n Ity ministers, and would answer 
the purpose of fifty libraries. There are some books a clergyman 
always needs on his shelves, or writing desk; but there are others 


L iting desk: 
which he wants perhaps only once in two or three years, when he 
has a particular Ss ibject to study A Ppudlic libr y would be as 
good as a private one for this purpose. It would be economical 
on another account also. Many books cennot alw ays be purchas 
ed ; and not beine common book , IN ordinary de ind, they can- 
not be easily sold. The money expen | upon them is so much 
money sunk in a minister's prope rly They will not sell for one 
half, perhaps not for one quarter their cost; and when they are 


sold, they are lost to the community, by rettino into hands that 
can make no use of them. 


5. Public clerical libraries will facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge. ‘Time is precious; and the moments spent by students 
should not be wasted in passing over ground already ly by 
others. If any point has been ascertained by Michaelis, Rosen- 


mueller, Gesenius, Schleusner, or Wahl, by a month, or a year’s 
study, it is a waste of labor, to fo throuch that month, or ye irs 
study, when an hour’s examination of what these authors have 
written, would inform me, and would enable me to make further 
attainments. Much invaluable time is lost by poor books; and 
therefore professional men should have access to extensive collec- 
tions, that in the least possible time, they may arrive at the con 
clusions they seek. C. C 





THE SABBATH A TEST OF CHARACTER. 


Some ministers of the Gospel think it inexpedient to discuss the 
Claims of the Sabbath eit a revival of re lan In a time of 
declension, they forget it; and, when the Spirit of God is descend- 
ing in its power, they avoid the subject, through fear of its divert- 
ing the minds of their people from the great and all-absorbing con- 
cerns of eternity. 
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I respect the motives of such ministers; but are they not alto- 
gether wrong in their judgment? Will the neglect, or timid 
avoidance of such a subject as that of the Sabbath, tend to pro- 
mote the conversion of sinners, and insure the permanent prosperity 
of religion? Wall the discussion of its claims, or the enforcement 
of its duties 3, lead men to forret God, and their own souls ? Will 
it abate the Christian’s love to his Saviour, chill the fervor of his 
devotions, or quench the ardor of his zeal for the salvation of those 





who are perishing in sin? Will it banish conviction from the 
awakened sinner, and make him ¢ e from his anxious inquiries 
after th e thine needful? W it tend to lull the careless inte 
still deeper mbers, and sear their conscience against all the ap- 
plication: e truth ? : 

lm q 1 ( neces in whi 
the di ( { } e ] } ol hopef CO 
ve 1 Ss ! ot ¢ me re 
vivals 1: | a vi nust be sufficient to 
sh of ure ( ie Sabbath as a test 
ofc 

< | ] ent sinners and they 
M \ | it ‘ 1} over all his crt ‘ 
tul and ri mate h or dut emploved to 
show ¢ l W 1 DoW i | al subn ] h i 
his \ Men ai ed « ever, not by vague 
and | en me ] | t \ Cc ft ar@ve bre mnt ne ¢ 
to th ‘own case with a1 ( from which conscience 
not « e What extorted from David the confessions foun 
the fifty-first Psalm? 'The memory of a particular transgression 
Wi made Peter wi ep so bitte rly The denial of his Master: and 

rely that alone was « eh to fill and engross his whole soul 
How came thre » thousand on the d of Pentecost to be pricked 


in their hearts ?2—By a shower of arrows thrown at random ? No; 
but by the specific, tremendous charge, so powerfully enforced upon 


by Peter, of having crucified the Lord of hfe and 


their consciences 
glory. ; 
Now the Sabbath is one of the most specific and efficacious 
tests we can employ, to try a man’s loyalty to God. Convict him 
here, and you prepare the way for thorough conviction respecting 
settle this point in his controversy 


all his other transgressions. Settle 
with God, and you settle the whole controversy forever. The 
Gordian knot is cut at a blow. The principle of rebellion is given 
up, and the rebel transformed into a loyal and obedient subject. 
The great fountain of godly sorrow, of holy obedience, is opened; 
and its pure, life-giving waters will gush forth, and flow on for 
ever. 

Will the discussion of such a subject divert the minds of men 
from the vitalities of religion ?—The Sabbath not connected with 
the cause of Christ! It is the sheet-anchor of its safety; the 
main-spring in every system of means employed for the salvation 
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of mankind.—The Sabbath interfere with revivals! Blot out the 


Sabbath, and not another revival would ever vi our world 
Spread through the community an increased attention to 

cred day, and you promote, in tne same devrree, th prosperi 
pure and undefiled religion. It the creat channel thr 
which God has been pouring upo! r | h co} 3 st 

of divine influence; and, unle the ®& 1 1s rest d 
growing profanations these season f refye from thi 

of the Lord, will ere lone cea l ( 
Babylon, to hang our harps on 1 W rh 
desolations Ol Z yn, W hich must 1evitai y LOW e mene 


lect of this h ily d y "he S 


divine truth on the sinner’s consti 
throuzh which the G spel brings it mo 
means of grace, to operate on his mind. “| 

to his heart. It holds a mirror up to 1} A | 
burning glass that collects the 

and po rs their concentrated |i } Ct 
—The Sabbath retard the Christi ! W 

do without a sabbath 2 Would hi 

mote the spiritual improvement « f ( 


conversion Of sinner around nim. T 
} ] \ 1 4 + 
throurh the world ?—Does the S 


yhristian’s character ? Enforce 
I 


and strict demands; explain its hol: ( re 
ous violations ; and would you 
churches? Would you not disturb t! ( ' 
tized Sabbath-breaker? Thoroughly m the professed 
ples of Christ on this point ; and woul! \ t repare the 
for such a general, powerful, and la ] 
world has never yet witnessed ? 
No subject, perh ips, ig better calculated } the Sabh to 
elicit the latent rebellion of the hum h tt 
of God. Depravity generally attempts « reject the I 
as a revelation from heaven, or to « | away 1s Oli 


truths, or to disregard its commands, and brave the wrath of Jk 
vah. We may observe a similar development and progress on t] 
subject of the Sabbath. Many try hard to prove it a human in 
stitution, binding on no man’s conscience; others would fain con- 
sider it a mere holiday of rest and recreation, a season appropriated, 
by a God of spotless purity, to sensual indulgencies; while othe 
unable to deny its divine origin and authority, yet resist its claims, 
and set at defiance the fearful and everlasting sanctions of its Al- 
mighty Lawgiver. 

Here is the rebel unmasked. But shall we connive at his inge- 
nious evasions, or bold resistance of divine authority? Shall we 
not rather press upon him the claims of the Sabbath as a test of 
his character in the sight of God, and a means of bringing him to 
& just sense of his sins? Is his conscience seared and insensible? 
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No; his efforts at evasion and resistance, prove him conscious 
of his guilt, and aware of his danger. Can his conscience 
sleep? What! sleep under the roll of those thunders which 
proclaimed of old the law of the Sabbath from Sinai quak. 
ing beneath the terrors of an incumbent God? Had he commit. 
ted theft, or murder, every week of his life, could his conscience 
sleep ? Sut the Sabbath-breaker is as truly an offender against 
the Lord of the Sabbath, as if he had every week imbrued his 
hands in human blood. Is his conscience then asleep? Alas! it 
cannot always sleep. The trumpet of the last day will wake it up, 
to sleep no more forever, and call the habitual transgressor of the 
Fourth Command to an account as strict as that of the sinner who 
has disobeyed any other precept of the Bible. —Let the prei cher 
then urge the specific charge of violating God’s day of holy rest; 
and will he not be likely to rouse the Sabbath-breaker’s conscience, 
and impress him with such a sense of his guilt as may lead him, 
penitent and believing, to “the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world 2” 

Here is the particularity which ministers of the Gospel should 
ever use in order to convict their hearers Conviction comme nces 


with a view of some parti ulai 1 the prea her, if he would 
awaken remorse in my bosom, 1 . 9 A ne spe i fic charge at 
the door of my conscience. H stract dissertations on the to- 
tality of human sinfulness, I cannot apply to my own case very 
easily, if at all; but let him charge me with habitual forgetfulness 
of God, with utter ingratitude for his favors, or daily neglect of 
prayer ; and there is a speci lity in the charge that brings it home 
to my heart with concentrated and irresistible power. He does not 
leave me afloat on a sea of ceneralitic he chains me toa partic- 
ular thing, and forces me, whether [ will or not, to make a person- 


al application. He does not merely brandish a sword with its 


scabbard on, or with silk wound around the point. No; he wields 


it naked, and aims his blow at m b particular Such a preach- 
er, like the old Rornans, puts the grappling-irons upon me, and 
forces my heart into close contact w the truths of the ¢ rospel. 
So Peter preached; so Paul preached; so our Saviour himself 


preached; and he that would “turn many to righteousness,” 
must “oo, and do likewise.” RAMAR, 
oO!“ 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Auto-biography of Thomas Shepard, the celebrated Minister of Cam- 
bridge, N. E. With additional notices af his lifeand character By NEHEMIAH 
Apams, Pastor of the First Church in connexion with the Shepard Society 
Cambridge. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1832. pp. 129 


~- Pp. ia 


Of this little work, we hope soon to present our readers with a revie 


Without stopping, therefore, to notice in particular its contents, we shall only 
say in general here, that a fairer specimen of the genuine spirit of the Pil- 
grims, has rarely if ever been given to the public, since the days in whic! 


the Pilgrims lived ; and every lover of that spirit, not to say every lover of 


antiquity, whatever he may be in other respects, will find a rich treat in the 
perusal of this ancestral relic. 


, is , 
9 Peovyna te Tlveupetos ; or, the Grace and Duty of being Spi- 


e i 
ritually Minded, declared and practicuily improved. By Joux Owen, D. D 
Abridged, by Esenezer Porter, D D. President of the Theological Sem- 
inary, Andover. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1833. pp. 211. 
This work has always been valuable in its original dress, but will be found 
to be doubly so, as now abridged by Dr. Porter. It deserves to be possessed, 


and used habitually as a closet manual, by every one who would entertain a 
good hope through grace, or grow in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. No one can read it and not feel sifted and effectually tried 


We hope it may have a wide and rapid circulation 


3. Researches of the Rev. E. Smith and Rev. H. G. O. Dwight in Armenia, 


including a journey through Asia Minor, and into Georgia d Persia, with a 
visit to the Nestorian and Chaldean Christians of Oormiah and Salmas,in two 


> 


volumes. By Ext Smiru, Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. New York 
Jonathan Leavitt. 

The publication of these volumes, affords another proof, that missionaries 
are not, as some enemies of missions have sometimes represented, uneducated, 
bigoted enthusiasts, but enlightened, enterprising, liberal philanthropists 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight are not the first missionaries who have conferred 
afavor on the intelligent reading part of the community, by adding to the 
general stock of information respecting different portions of the human fam- 
ily; but none perhaps have brought to view a portion more interesting, or, 
in this country, less known. On this account, particularly, most readers will 
find much in these researches to interest and instruct them. The authorship 
devolved on Mr. Smith, but in other respects, both may be considered re- 
sponsible for the work. Great attention haz manifestly been paid to accuracy 
and precision, both in collecting and presenting information, and the reader 
may rely with confidence on the views and statements with which he is pre- 
sented. The volumes contain between 300 and 400 pages each, in large du- 


— 
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edecimo; and accompanying them is a Map prepared by Mr. Smith, which 
presents a view of the route pursued in the journey and the principal places 
Visited. 


4. The Gospel defended against Infidels. A Sermon preached in Holliston, 
3. ctober 31, 1832, a he Installation o he Rev. Elijah Demond. 
Mass., October 31, 1832, at the Installat of the F Elijah D i. B 
J. H. Farrcuixp, Pastor of the Evangelical Congregational Church in South 

Boston. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1833 pp. 31. 
1e text on which this sermon is founded is Philippians i. 17—‘“‘ I am se 
The text hich tl f led is Philipy 1 I t 
ne defence of the Gospel.’’ And the preacher's object, as he announces 

for the def f the Gospel And the ] ject, as | 
it, is, “ to prove that the gospel is, in fact, what it professes to be, a revelation 

om God.” Jnderstanding by gospel, the “s_riptures at large,’ argu- 
fr God Und d b pel, tl | t | g 
ments in proof of the position, are adduced from the consideration of the 
purity of their precepts—their sublimity—their harmony—and the doctrines 
and facts which they contain. These topics comprise the body of the dis- 
course, and are discussed in an easy, popular manner. Some reflections fol- 
low in view ot the discussion ; and to the whole is added an Address by 
the Rev. Jacob Ide of Medw ay, in which are inculcated the obliga- 
tions of a people—to be willing that their minister should do his duty 
—to attend constantly on his ministry—to receive the gospel which he 
preaches—to be at peace among themselves—not to demand too much of 
their minister—and to assist and encourage him in his work.—The address is 
full of weighty remark and sound practical wisdom, such as it would be well 
if every Evangelical religious society might not only hear, but faithfully 1e- 
gard and practise. 

Under the first head Mr. Ide obse1 


** One of the greatest obstacles to a minister's usefulness at the present 
day, and one of the greatest trials, which he is called to endure, is an unwil- 
lingness on the part of his people, that he should do his duty. Though, in 
their professions on this subject, every people desire a man of inde pendence 


and fidelity ; yet there are comparatively few, that will cheerfully endure a 
full developement of these important traits of character it is one thing for 
a people to say they desire their minister to be independent and faithful, and 


another, patiently to hear him “ declare all the counsel of God.’ The very 
men, who will say all this in general terms, and repeat it as often as they 
have occasion tc speak on the subject, will frequently « bject to a full exhibi- 
tion of divine truth, and show strong symptoms of displeasure under the ad- 
monitions and reproof which the word of God administers. 

‘It is, brethren, your minister’s duty to preach the whole truth, whether 


you believe it or not, to correct your belief by the word of God, and not to 
measure the degree of truth which he will deliver, by the boundaries of your 


belief. He is your instructer—you have chosen him as your instructer, and 


voluntarily placed yourselves under his instruction, and here, before God 
and this great assembly, made him solemnly vow, that he will instruct you 
faithfully. Now we entreat you to be willing, that he should obey the dic- 


tates of hisconscience. Do not embarrass him, by frowns, or threats, or any 
other symptoms of displeasure ; but encourage him always to speak freely 
all that God has put into his heart. Remember that it is truth, and nothing 
but truth, that can do you good. And if any of you are in an unrenewed 
state, as doubtless many of you are, it is painful, disagreeable truths only 
which can be the means of improving your condition. To refuse to hear 
what is painful to reflect upon, and disagreeable to your unholy feelings, is 
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like a patient refusing to take the only medicine that can cure him, because 
it agrees not with his palate. 

“Do not be angry, because you find yourselves reproved for your faults. 
Your minister is by office a reprover. It is an indispensable part ‘of his duty 
to administer reproof to those who need it. And shall I hesitate to say that 

ou need reproof? You wijl always need it, as long as you remain in the 
fesh. Instead, therefore, of being offended at your minister for his rebukes, 
and seeking revenge upon him for his faithfulness, take them patiently, and 
make them instrumental of your reform. Let him, and the world know that 
you have sense enough to perceive, and candor enough to acknowledge, and 
principle enough to forsake your faults, when plainly and affectionately 

inted out to you. For a man to be angry with a servant of God, because 
i hes faithfully reproved him for his faults, is not to make the best, but the 
worst of his condition. It would be not only more pleasing to God, but hon- 
orable in the eyes of men, if he would thank his r prover tor his fidelity, and 
give him evidence of his willingness to do right. t an immediate and thor- 
ough re formation. However trying your minister's fide ity may be to your 
feellinss, my friends, we entreat you to be aad willing that he should do 
his duty.” 


Again on the subject of peace he observes : 


“ This is essential to your own comfort, and the comfort of your minister 
It is also essential to your own improvement ind the usefulness of your 








minister. Contention in a religious society is a source of peculiar unhappi- 
ness; because it is seen and felt to be peculiarly inconsistent w ith the na 
ture and design of such an association. A minister cannot be happy wit 

his people, while they are in a state of contention: He knows that they are 
not happy in each other. He knows that the: e not in a state favor- 
able to the reception of divine truth. He knows that God generally with- 
holds the influence of his Spirit from a people, in ite of contention. He 
knows also that it is next to impossible to keep out of the fire himself, when 
his people are contending. However impartial he may be in his feelings, 
and however prudent in his intercourse with the contending parties, it is 
little less than miraculous, if one or both of them, do not consider him. as 
favoring their opponents In this state of things, they look | pon him with 


{ } 


ajealous eye, and give but a divided attention, and half their hearts, to his 


most important instructions. Be peculiarly ci ous, then, my friends 
against the rise of a contentious spirit ** If it be possible, as much as lieth 
in you, live p ‘aceably with all men,” especially with each other. But if yo 
must contend about your personal, or mune 0O | transactioz s. be 
sure and not carry your conte ntions into you r s concern And above 
all things, take care that you do not involve nister in any of the 
contests. Letthere be, at least. one man amon u, who may be consider 
as a friend to you all, and in whom all may confide And let there be. 
least, one place, at which all contentions shall « », and all assemble. t 
listen ‘ to thi gospel of peace.” 

5.. Ob ituary Address at the fi uneral ¢ } the Rev. Re L al Washburn. pastor oj 
the First Church and Parish, faker st, Mass. By N. W. Fisxz Amherst 
J.8. & C. Adams. 1833. pp. 4 

The merit of an address, espec ially on a funeral occasion, is ever to be 


looked for in the simplicity and pertinence of the thoughts themselves whic] 

compose it, and in the delicacy, tenderness and skill with which they are pre- 

sented ; and in both these respects, the Christian reader will be more than 

satisfied with this address of Professor Fiske. To one acquainted, though 
, 


but slightly, with the author or the lamented Washburn, the interest micht 


be expected to be heightened ; but unless large deductions are to be made on 
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this account, we envy not the man his taste, or state of moral and religious 
feeling, who can read this address and not have his heart repeatedly melted, 
It presents a combination of select pious thought and interesting bir graph- 
ical sketches of religious character, not often—perhaps we may say rarely—tobe 
met—such a combination, at least, as stamps it with more than common value 


The Scripture on which the address is founded, is Ps. exvi. 15—“ Precious 





in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints :’’ and from this, : lancing 





at the fact, that all, even saints, must die, and calling attention to the circum- 
stance ; that the death of saints, however obscure, is not « nly noticed by the 
Lord, but is peculiarly interesting to Hii Mr. Fiske proceeds to present 
some reasons, why their death is thus precious ; as, that “ they are the objects 
of everlasting love, chosen in the cour f eternity, and given to Christ, 
never to be plucked from his hands’’—that “ their death is the moment of 
their transition from a state of suffering and temptation to a state of con- 
firmed holiness and peace’’—that “ it introduces them to higher duty in the 
service of God'’—and that it ‘“‘ gener ully illustrates the riches of his grace 
and the value of the gospel 


On these several topics Professor Fiske remarks briefly, but with much 


beauty and true Christian pathos, while he passes to the “ life, ministry, 
and character” of Mr. Washburn ; which make up the main body of the ad- 
dress. Appended are some “ Fragment rom the Letters and Journal of 
Mr. Washburn. illustrating his stat din ] kness and his views of 
things in the near prospect of eternity. ‘* Mark the perfect man, and behold 


the upright . for the end of that man is peace 


Mr. Washburn was born at Royalton, Vt., Dec. 6th, 1797, and was the son 


of the Rey. Azel Washburn and Sarah § r W iburn. J] became 
hopefully pious, and made a profession « yn, when about 13 years of 
age. After a little time, he lived without 1 evidence to himself that pos- 
sessed religion, till he was about 17 years when he became the su ject 
of an ¢ xperience still more distinct and sat { . From this ti he was 
persever igly engaged yobtain an ¢ cat » 1 ha view to the Ch n min- 
istry.—His classical education he received at the Vermont Unive ty in 
Burlington, and his theological, at the Theological Institution in Andover 


He was ordained at Amherst, Jan. 4th, 1826, and died Jan. Ist, 1833, having 





just entered the 36th year of his age <r ! are the dead tlrat die in the 
Lord from henceforth.” 

6. Rightly dividing the Word of Truth ? n prea hed Dec. 27,1832, 
at the Ordination « f the Rev. Cornelius ( I ar: tien, as Pastor of e ooulk 


Church and Society in Hartford, Conn. By Jorn Hawes, D. D. Hartford: 
D. F. Robinson, 1833. pp. 23. 

This sermon is a fair specimen of the author's usual style and manner, and 
will compare advantageously with almost any oceasional discourse he has 
published. Particularly have we been gratified with the deep, unaffected se- 
riousness which pervades it. The text is 2 Tim. ii. 15. “ Rightly dividing 

; 


the word of truth.’ And while describing what it is rightly to divide the 


word of truth, and why it should be thus divided by the Christian preacher, 
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which are the two principal points in the discourse, the author appears to 
have been much impressed with a sense of the solemnity and responsibility 
of the sacred office, and must have been listened to by the audience in gene- 
ral, and especially by the pastor elect with no little interest and sensibility 
We were reminded, in reading the discourse, of the sermon delivered at the 
preacher's own ordination, which is one of the most serious and solemn ordi 
nation sermons we remember ever to have read From some passages in the 
sermon, it would seem as though the author had pre tty fully in view the par 
ticular state of theological sentiment in the country ; though in reference to 


parties, he casts no reflections and professes no partialities, but treats his 


subject as one of those great and radical subjects whose prominent relations 
must ever be the same, whatever may be the theories and speculations of 
different inen on minor points. Rightly to divide the word of truth, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hawes, is, to exhibit it in due order and proportion—in a wise 
adaptation to the various characters and circumstances of hearers—and in 
accordance with the spirit of the times in which we live; and it should be 
so divided, he says, because to divide it in this manner, is the only way in 
which the Curistian preacher can instruct himself—or his people—expect per- 


manently to interest his hearers—acex mplish among them the great design 
of his mission-—or be prepared to die in peace and give up his account with 
joy —We could wish every ordination sermon might be as well adapted to do 
good as this of Dr. Hawes. 

As specimens of the discourse, we select the following Speaking of the 
necessity of the preacher's rightly dividing the word of truth in order to in- 
struct himself, and of his failure to do this as the cause of his becoming fee 
ble and inactive, he observes : 


“This is the reason, why many a young man, who enters the ministry 


with high promise of usefulness, sadly disap} ts the hopes that were enter- 
tained of him, and becomes an inefficient, power!) dispenser of God's truth 
It is only when the preacher instructs his lf that he can instruct the peo- 
ple; and he can instruct himself only by repairing to the pure fountains of 
truth and drawing from them, by patient thought and study, those supplies 
of divine knowledge which he needs for the proper discharge of his duties 


If he so divides the word of truth as to discover its foundations and its mu- 
tual relations and connections; if he dwells amidst the glorious realities of 
God’s revalation, sets forth the great doctrines of his word, explains, illus- 
trates and confirms them by sound argument, tracing out their consistency 
with one another and with all other truth; showing their harmony with the 
principles of the human mind and their adaptation to the charact rand wants 
of man, bringing them home to the heart and conscience, and following them 
out in all their interesting consequences and bearings on the soul’s eternal 
destiny—the minister who studies and uses the word of truth in this manner 
will never want for a word in season; he will be daily growing strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might; his mental resources will know no ex- 
haustion or decay; if interesting in the commencement of his ministry, he 
will become more and more so, every year, and his people will never be tired 
of hearing him, becanse they will be always hearing from him something 
new, instructive, and useful ’ 


Again. Speaking of the necessity of a preacher's rightly dividing the 
word of truth in order to instruct his people, he says: 
“ A sermon made up of orthodox words, however musically combined, or 
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elegantly delivered, has no power to enlighten the mind or impress the heart. 
t is a mere crackling of thorns on a cold hearth, affording neither light nor 
warmth. But when a minister of the Gospel shows himself an able and ski]. 


ful expounder of God's word; when he unfolds the counsels of the Most 
High, shows the reasons of his rec . 


juireme! ind inthe light and power of 


truth addresses himself plainly and directly to the understanding and con- 





science of his hearers, his discourse can t fail to be fraueht with w irm and 
weighty instruction, fitted to move tl fl ons and mould the soul for 
heaven ; and that, because it is conversant 1 the deep I oi a nin 
the soul uri » teotiania wm a ‘ > 
ue s0ul, WIL 1e@ intinite rea OT God no l, 1 tlie t 
eternity and the powers of the world to « Such " 
son with the mere declaimer, resembles the angel of > Apoca who 
Was seen standing in the sun He spe ytod | and heat 
around him; and his addresses, de ed from etern and 
aimed at the great point of imparting instr n, re t Gor | duty 
and heaven and hell, fall with weight and solemnit 1 the conscience, and 
are fitted to build up the people in »wwledge and hol 

7. An Address tothe Phi Beta I pa joj 4 ( er 
ed 5th Septe mber. 1832. METCALI B j VV Col 
man & Holden. 1833 

As announced in the first paragraph, the pur f Mr. Met " in this 
address, was, to present to the Society before which he had the h to ap- 
pear, ‘“‘a few suggestions,” as he terms them, “ resp ng the influence of 
popular opinion, taste, and feeling, on the character and pursuits of men of 
talents and learning.’’ And, as the subject opens in discussion, h ceeds 
in a strain of just, and what may be considered on the whole rather lofty and 
learned satire, on the fawning, time-serving spirit of too many, especially 


in the walks of authorship, political elevation and professional duty—not ex- 


cepting some even of sacred calling. 


At first, the « bject of the orator, although announced, is not so perfectly 
apparent as could be wished. Or rather, it is not so perfectly apparent as 
could be wished, how what is presented bears on \ t was p 1. At 
least, such, we should think, must have been the fact as toa t part of his 
under-graduate hearers. But, as he advai , he be é ynin and at 


times even powerful : illustrations are seen to have pertinence and point, and 
the conclusion brings out the duty, and not only the duty, but the wisdom of 
a manly, independent course of integt ty and uprightness 

Whether all would sympathize with Mr. Metcalf, as to the extent and de- 
gree to which the weakness he censures prevails, we cannot say ; but that 
there is something of it, and that he has presented his thoughts on the sub- 
ject in a style and manner worthy of himself and of the occasion on which 
they were delivered, none, we think, will doubt. 

Mr. Metcalf’s “ suggestions’’ are worthy of consideration, and will not, we 
hope, be lost upon those for whom they were designed. 

Mr. Metcalf says he believes “‘ it may be truly asserted, that no literary 
work ever obtained enduring fame, which was prepared solely, or even chief- 
ly, with a view to immediate applause, and without reference to the univer- 
sality of the principles of criticism.’’ And he substantiates the remark by 
reference to some prominent examples in English literature and in the histe 
ry of our own politics, 
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The following paragraph we can hardly withhold from our readers, pre- 
suming that many of them will readily understand who the venerable in- 
dividual is, to whom it refers. 

“It might occur, one would think, to the discretion of all men, and ¢ spe 
cially clerical men, that the only way, in which lasting respect can ever b 
acquired, is in the pursuit of worthy ends by worthy means. Indeed, as a 
matter of immediate popularity, a clergyman would find his account in th 
bold and faithful discharge of his sacerdotal functions, without anxious re 
gard to applause or censure, I need not refer to Massillon and Oberlin, and 
other honored dead, in proof of this suggestion. But I cannot resist the im 
pulse which inclines me to allude to an eminent living divine, personally 
known to many of you, whose plain and unshrinking entorcement of his own 
views of truth; whose fearless reprehension of wickedness, in high places 


and in low ; and whose entire devotion, for more than fifty vears. to the du 
ties of his profession, have secured for him a most extensive and reverent 
respect, no less sincere and profound in the many who reject his peculiar 
opinions, than in the few who adopt them.—lI desire to be g ul that in the 
place of my nativity, such an example of cle il d ity, fidelity, and con- 
tempt of the popularity ‘ which is run after,’ was constantly before my youth 


ful eyes ; and that such an example of ‘ the 1ich follows’ is still 


fore the eyes of the public.” 





We also present one of the closing pa 





‘The present aspect and tend ney of the civilized w | would justify— 
on a proper occasion—a protracted discussion of the topic which I have thus 
briefly and disjointedly brought to your attention. A new ¢ id to have 
commenced. ‘The watchmen announce the dawn of a political mille nnium 
and glorious things are spoken of the approaching reign of p lar opinion 
and the triumph of popular rights. To every philanthropist, s *pticism 
this subject must be exceedingly painful. But I have yet to learn that the 
voice of the people, however loud and unanimous, can make and alter truth 
or change the nature of man or of the obligat ; and re msibilities which 








his Maker has imposed on him. Notwithstanding the popular suffrage and 
the decrees of the church, in the seventeenth century, and their controlling 
effect on tl 
volye round the earth: But at an earlier date ht was withdrawn from 
the acting of a tragedy, which was clamorously demanded by ‘all the peo 
ple.’ ’ 


e professions and conduct of Galileo—the sun did not then r 


8. The Mother’s Magazine. Edited by Mrs. A.G. Wuitttrsry. Put 
lished monthly. Utica: William Williams. 1833. pp. 18. Price—@l a 
year, in advance. 

We have lone felt a lively interest in the object of this publication, and 
we cannot but rejoice that the proposition has at length been made, to pub- 
lish a Mother's Magazine. None, we think, who understand the philoso- 
phy of human nature as to early impressions, or are acquainted with the bi- 
ography of not a few who have been most eminent for personal excellerice 
and public usefulness, will doubt the propriety, or wisdom, or importance of 
such a periodical. We sincerely hope and ardently desire, that the many 
gifted, virtuous, and pious ladies of our country, will turn their attention 
tothe objects contemplated in the Magazine, and by their contributions to its 
pages, make it as rich and valuable as possible ; nor, if they do, can we doubt 
the success of the work. From the assurances given, and from some ae- 
quaintance with the Editor, we cannot doubt that, so far as she is concerned, 
it will be well sustained and ably conducted. It opens with a Prospectus 
over a signature well known to the reading part of the community, especially 
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those who turn their eye to “ the poet’s corner,’ and who there, after having 
been gratified and delighted through a number of stanzas, have so often come 
to—L. H. 8. 

A single article from the January number, with which the work com- 
mences, expresses so perfectly our own views and feelings, that we cannot 
but insert it. 

To the Editor of the Mother's Magazine. 

‘Tt is, with me, a matter of unspeakable surprise, that the field of useful. 
ness, which vou are bevinning to cultivate, has so long remained untouched 
For every thing else, we have our magazines. Even the raising of cattle and 
corn, is deemed of sufficient moment to call for periodicals devoted to those 
interests. Is the training of immortal beings a minor object ? Yet the moth. 


er, with a train of responsibilities upon her, which stretch over the vastness 
of eternity, has been supposed, it would seem, to need no such assistance. 

** In my opinion, your first 1 last dificulty will be to awaken a sense of 
maternal responsibility. Without this, nothing can be done To every 
mother is given, in solemn charge, the disposal of intelligence and immortal. 
ty. She, beyond any and every other acting cause, stamps its enduring cha- 
racteristics, upon the mind and heart of her child. Is this a trivial responsi- 
bility? In my apprehension, it 1 i prudence and wisdom, such as few 
mothers have. It is an art, not lerited, t innate, attainable only by dili- 
gent res h. To govern her child, a mother should know well the princi- 
ples of the infant mind Especiall iould she understand the science of its 
affections and passions. It is an instrument nconceivable delicacy ; easi- 
ly unstrunge, broken, and ruined. And yet to this task, deserving the utmost 
preparation, many a mother comes utterly untutored Were she going to set 
up for a milliner, for that she must have served a due apprenticeship. But 
the mere training of her offspring, on whi 1angs the issues of two worlds, 
that any body can do, and do without th ible of preparation. In my ap- 
preh« nsion, months and years of study and attention, should precede the en- 
trance upon a station so full of responsibility But can mothers be made to 


It will be a new era in the history of our race, when 





feel this resy 


they are thus aroused But real t is painful to contemplate the inconsist- 
ency of so many, who are practising t ummate ignorance upon many 
hundred thousands of the rising eration. Go abroad in this city; see 
what multitudes of embryo immortals are germinating, like noxious weeds, 
amid the ignorance, and folly, and vice, under whose polluting guardianship 


they are thrown. Go over the length and breadth of our land, and every 
where, the evidence will stare you in the face, that a mother’s magazine is 
greatly needed. : 

** We have generally considered, that the efforts of infant and Sabbath 
schools promised the greatest good to the rising generation, because they 
commenced so early. I would go back still further. I would begin with the 
mothers; for every body knows that the best directed labors of the Sabbath 


school avail but little, unless sustained by a mother’s care at home. You 


will then be casting salt into the fountain, instead of the streams. 

‘| know,of no better service that you can render your generation, than to 
arouse the attention of mothers. First get them to feel their responsibility, 
then they will try to qualify themselves for their station. I believe it to bea 
fact of nearly universal application, that a hundred fold more pains are taken 
to study economy, house-keeping, making puddings, and mending stockings, 
than is bestowed on what, after all, is the most material attribute of a mother 
—the talent to train up her children. I donot wonder that so many children 
are ruined. A quack may be expected to kill half his patients, and spoil the 
constitution of the rest. 

“1 hope your magazine will succeed. I think it must. Its importance is 
so manifest, that it must command patronage and attention. If it does not, I 
shall feel that the evil is even greater than I had feared, and is, in fact, in- 
eurable. Yours, sincerely, H. P. 0.” 
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